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In this issue... 


“ 


. we must learn far more 
about the world than we have ever 
felt we had to do before, so as to 
expand the horizons of our own 
thinking and the thinking of those 
whom we seek to train in the duties 
and responsibilities of good citizen- 
ship.” From “The World We Live 
In,” p. 6-10. 

“Millions of Americans now pass- 
ing middle age have seen within 
their own lifetimes a greater change 
in our patterns of life and material 
standards of living than in all the 
previous centuries of Western civ- 
ilization . . .” From “Economic 
Bases of Our Society,” p. 11-14. 

“It certainly behooves us to ex- 
amine the beliefs and assumptions 
on which our programs and prac- 
tices in elementary education are 
based. Only thus can we hope to 
become duly concerned about re- 
ducing the widening lag which re- 
sults from a disregard of the im- 
pact of pertinent knowledge, and 
a disregard of the impacts of social 
change on the educational outlook 
and the lives of developing chil- 
dren.” From “Programs and Prac- 
tices in Focus and Perspective,” 
p. 21-24. 

See the four page insert for de- 
tails about the Department’s An- 
nual Meeting. 
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articles in the follow ing areas: pop- 
ulation facts and trends, the arts in 
our society, allocation of responsi- 
bility for educating and caring for 
young people, the place of the in- 
dividual and the group in today’s 
society. Authors for February in- 
clude the following persons: Philip 
M. Hauser, Harold Rugg, Fred 


Hechinger, and Ralph Ty ler. 
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A NEW 
language Program 
coming tn January 


ENGLISH 
IS 

OUR 
LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION 


by Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, 
Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 


A basal English Program for Grades 2-8. 
English Is Our Language, Second Edi- 
tion, is the most skillful blending of 
MEANINGFUL ACTIVITIES, 
LANGUAGE USAGE, and PRAC- 
TICE MATERIALS you have ever 
seen. 

Fasy to read! 

Easy to teach! 

Rich in color! 

Ihe complete program includes: TEXTS, 
STUDYBOOKS, GUIDES, TEACHERS’ 
EDITIONS of texts and studybooks. 

Books 3, 4, 5, 6 ready January 1957 

s00ks 2, 7, 8 in preparation 
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We are most enthusiastic about Sailing into 
Reading and would like 30 copies for use with 
parent study groups next year. It will be a per- 
fect follow- -up of our PT A programs this year, 
which were all built around the te: aching of 
reading. 

Grace Coppedge, Principal 

North Main Street Schoo! 

Mount Airy, North Carolina 


Janie Learns To Read was very good but Sail 
ing into Reading is even better! 
makes the information easy to read and easy to 
remember. I wish parents of all slow-reading 
youngsters would read it. 

Roberta Guderian 
First-grade Teacher 
Puyallup, Washington 


T he clever theme 


My husband is a new principal in a rapidly ex 
panding school—from less than 100 in a little 
white schoolhouse about three to four years ago 
to an expected fall enrolment of over 1000 in a 
very modern spacious new school. He was put in 
as principal (replacement) last January and is 
signed up for future service. 
taking some extra necessary work at Kansas Uni- 
versity. While in the K. U. 
found a copy of your April 1956 issue of Tui 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL and a brief 
outline of what the May 
Both of these issues I feel would be very helpful 


[his summer he is 


libr: ary with him | 


1956 issue would be. 


to him, so I would like you to send them and 
following i issues for which I enclose a year’s sub 
scription fee of $5.00. 
Mrs. H. H. 
5410 Oak 
Kansas City, 


Livingood 
Grove Road 
Kansas 
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A LETTER 
from 


John Rowe fo 
— Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ® CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 





cecil 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


WANTED 


From the Tower of Babel to Esperanto, man has dreamed of a universal 
language that might open the way to free exchange of thought 
throughout the world. 


A more urgent need for communication is between the adult mind and 
the young mind. 


Even a mother and her child may be widely separated in understanding. 
Teachers and librarians who have elected to work with the young mind 

bridge this gap of communication by the use of specially prepared books 
and reference material. 

The production of such reference works to be used by the elementary 01 
junior high student requires a staff of those who speak and write this 


“Esperanto” of the young. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR editors, consultants and contributors have put this 


language into every volume, every article of BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


That is why teachers and librarians who work with elementary level 
children prefer BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Sincerely, 


(CCox-e_ 


John R. Rowe 


Educational Director 
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Another forward step 
in educational music 


MUSIC 
FOR LIVING 


Tipton 
Freeburg 


Landeck 
Watson 


Mursell 
Nordholm 


This new series provides songs and activities 
that enrich and extend the student's under- 
standing of the social studies, literature, and 
many other aspects of the total school program. 
Music experiences become a part of the child’s 


daily life in and out of school. 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY e New York e Chicago e San Francisco ¢ Dallas e Atlanta 


The MUSIC FOR LIVING program 


Grade 1 | Like the City 

I Like the Country 
Grade 2 Music In Our Town 
Grade 3 Music Now and Long 

Ago 

Grade 4 Music Near and Far 
Grade 5 Music In Our Country 
Grade 6 Music Around the World 


Comprehensive Teacher’s Book and 
set of 10 records for each grade. 


SilverBurdett 
empany 
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Behind the Headlines 


As we planned the 1956-57 magazine series—a series designed to provide background 
for the instructional program—we ¢ gave considerable thought to the purposes the series 
might serve and to the various ways in which the materi ials might be used in local situa- 
tions. Perhaps the results of our thinking, particularly with reference to purposes, can be 
expressed best in personal terms first person singular. 

I am, I think, a reasonably ty pical member of the education profession. This I in- 
terpret to mean, in part, that I am “too busy” with the immediate pressures of my job 
to kee ep up with what’s going on in the world. But, as a citizen, and more particularly 
as a person with a responsibility to education, I feel keenly the need to be well informed 
about the society in which I live, about what’s behind the headlines of today’s society. 
When I fail on this point, | have an uneasy feeling—and it’s justified—that I am, by that 
measure, less competent to participate in educational planning. 

How can it be otherwise? Education accepts a major responsibility for helping pre- 
pare young people to live satisfactorily in our society. How can we know what the na- 
ture of that preparation should be unless we have a pretty thoro understanding of our 
society? How can we decide what to teach? How can we judge whether the ways we 
teach—the means and the methods we use—are appropriate and in themselves contribute 
to children’s learning of ways to live and work with others in our kind of society? 

Sometimes, too, I have an uneasy feeling in the presence of my friends and associates 
outside the education profession. Am I contributing evidence to support the often- 
expressed belief that ‘ ‘educators don’t know anything about anything but ‘education’ ’’? 

Besides this “uneasy” ” feeling, there is a frustrated feeling a feeling of missing out on 
something that is intensely interesting. Che things that are happening i in the world tod: 15 
are of absorbing interest—disturbing sometimes, even frightening—but intensely inter- 
esting and significant. I not only should know what’s going on—I want to know. 

If similar feelings are widespread among elementary school principals—and they 
seem to be—is there any w ay in which the Department magazine can be of help? The 
current series is, we hope, one answer to that question. Articles deal succinctly with im- 
portant aspects of our society. In this issue, for example, Vera Dean writes about the in- 
ternational quality of our world and Thomas Carskadon discusses the economic bases of 
our society. Much of the value of these articles lies, we feel, in the fact that the authors 
are —— things: 

They are presenting, in a concise, tightly organized fashion, facts that give us a 
sharp picture of various aspects of our society. 

They are providing bases for understanding and interpreting other things we 
read ond hear about what is happening in these and related areas of society. For example, 
take a look at Vera Dean’s brief statements on colonialism and on nationalism and sov- 
ereignty, and keep them in mind as you read about what is and has been happening in 
Egypt. 

They are providing a background of basic facts and ideas about our society in the 
light of which educators can evaluate the appropriateness of the content of educational 
programs, can make decisions concerning priorities for emphasis 1 in content and concern- 
ing the kinds of methods we use in achieving the goals of education—goals which will 
themselves be influenced by our greater knowledge and understanding about the needs and 
nature of our society. 
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As we glance at newspaper headlines—the Suez 
crisis, Peiping’s threat to Formosa, Moscow’s 
“new look,” trouble in Guatemala or Algeria 
many of us in this second half of the twentieth 
century have two reactions. We ask ourselves: 
are we living in a world which is more beset by 
wars and revolutions than it has been at any other 
time in history? And if so, how can we cope with 
the problems which face us on all sides—how can 
we reconcile our traditional ideals with the harsh 
necessities of day-to-day international life? 

The most striking thing about these two reac- 
tions is that few among us—and even their small 
numbers are cwindling say, as many were apt 
to do before 1939: “Let’s not worry about what 
goes on in world affairs. That’s none of our busi- 
ness. We have plenty to do at home. Sure, we 
like to travel and study abroad, and we want to 
be free to trade with all countries. But when it 
comes to military alliances and political commit- 
ments, count us out. What was good enough for 
George Washington is good enough for us. And 
when wars break out, let’s maintain our neu- 
trality.” 

This kind of talk, which was heard not only 
at the grass roots of our nation but also in the 
halls of Congress before the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania and again before Pearl Harbor, no longer 
stirs our emotions. What is even more important, 
it no longer wins votes. Two world wars within 
the span ‘of a quarter of a century, followed by 
our participation in the Korean conflict, have 
brought home to most of us the realization that 
the United States can no more live in “splendid 
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VERA MICHELES DEAN 


isolation” than Britain was able to do in its hey- 
day. For better or worse, we now know we are 
an integral part of the world and can find no es- 
cape in neutrality. 


Role of the United States 


We have also become increasingly aware that 
the United States, as one of the two great nations 
which emerged from World War II with en- 
hanced power—the other being the U.S.S.R.— 
must assume responsibility for wise and effective 
use of the influence it exercises in the international 
community by very reason of its political, eco- 
nomic, and military strength. 

A great power affects world events whether it 
wants to or not, whether it acts or chooses inac- 
tion. The leaders of a great nation like our own 
cannot avoid responsibility any more than can 
the executive of a large corporation, the principal 
of a school, the commander of an army, or any- 
one else who has assumed or had thrust upon him 
a role of leadership. And since the United States 
is a democracy, .this means that our leaders, in 
turn, expect all our citizens to participate in the 
making of the grave and complex decisions which 





Vera Micheles Dean, the author of this arti 
cle, is Editor of the Foreign Policy Bulletin 
and the Headline Series, published by the For 
eign Policy Association. A native of Russia and 
a United States citizen since 1928, Mrs. Dean 
has traveled extensively thruout the world and 
has written widely on foreign affairs. She is 
currently spending part of ber time as Dire 
tor of the Non-Western Civilizations Program 
at the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York. 

In this article, Mrs. Dean places the United 
States within the framework of world affairs 
and points out the responsibilities of American 
citizens in giving intelligent direction to their 
country’s foreign policy. For the instructional 
leader, this article helps to provide background 
for planning the curriculum. 
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face us at every turn in world affairs by indicating 
which of several courses of action that may be 
open in a given situation will receive the largest 
measure of public support. This means, too, that 
there must be continuous communication be- 
tween our officials, elected appointed, who 
are charged with the conduct of foreign policy, 
and the citizens, who are entitled to receive from 
Washington a frank account, unvarnished by 
false hopes or unfounded expectations, of the 
problems we face and the alternatives from which 
we can choose in reaching our decisions. 

In the momentous decade 1945-1955, the 
United States has taken many history-making de- 
cisions which have had a pow erful impact not 
only on our own conditions at home but also on 
the shape of events around the globe. When we 
recall the use of the first atomic bomb at Hiro- 
shima, the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan, the “containment” of Russia, the launching 
of the Point Four program, the entrance of the 
United States into the Korean war under the aegis 
of the United Nations, the Geneva “summit con- 
ference” with Stalin’s heirs, the nonrecognition of 
Peiping and our defense of the Chinese National- 
ists on Formosa, our policies on such varied issues 
as Algeria and Guatemala, the Suez Canal and the 
future of Indochina—not to mention many others 
—we cannot but realize that together with other 
peoples, both our friends and our opponents, we 
have been in the thick of making modern his- 
tory. And what is more, we now see that we can- 
not hope to withdraw from the center of the 
world stage in the visible future. 


Attitudes Toward World Affairs 


What we must now do is to recognize that in 
world affairs, as in all human affairs, things never 
stand still. The decisions which seemed wise, or 
even inescapable, a decade ago may no longer be 
fitted for the problems that loom ahead. Just as 
a man or woman who assumes an inflexible posi- 
tion on a given question and refuses to consider 
new ideas is sooner or later pushed aside by col- 
leagues who are willing to experiment and adapt 
themselves to altered circumstances, so every na- 
tion must constantly be re ady to review its posi- 
tion, revise its calculations, and ex plore the pos- 
sibilities, as well as weigh the risks, of new 
developments. Otherwise it runs the danger of 
assuming dangerously rigid positions and of be- 
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ing left behind by more imaginative, more ingen- 
ious, and more risk-minded peoples. 

In preparing ourselves for the tasks of the fu- 
ture in world affairs, we must first of all deal with 
the two reactions mentioned in the opening para- 
graph. We must recognize that the world has al- 
ways been “at sixes and at sevens,” with wars and 
revolutions, famines and civil strife, occurring in 
some part or other of the globe. While it is true 
that nuclear weapons, with their potential threat 
to human survival, dramatize the plight of man to- 
day, our times are no more ruthless, menacing, or 
disturbing than the days of ancient Mesopotamia 
or Judea, the French and American revolutions, 
the Napoleonic wars, or our own Civil War. We 
just happen to be more aware of world problems 
today than ever before because, for the first time 
in the history of the American Republic, we are 
directly involved in events around us and in at- 
tempts to find answers to the problems they raise. 
[his only means that we must learn far more 
about the world than we have ever felt we had 
to do before, so as to expand the horizons of our 
own thinking and the thinking of those whom we 
seek to train in the duties and responsibilities of 
good citizenship. 

As we come to know more about the facts of 
international life, we begin to see—and this is the 
most fundamental lesson we are learning—that 
the things which under ideal conditions the 
United States should do may not, in reality, be 
the things we can actually do at a given moment, 
altho conceivably we can prepare the ground for 
doing them at some later time. This is a funda- 
mental lesson because in world affairs, as in other 
human affairs, we must face the fact that reality 
may not come up to the standards set by our 
ideals, and that we shall have to accept situations 
which fall short of perfection. Many of us, when 
first confronted with this prospect, either try to 
escape from reality by rejecting responsibility, 
or else assume a hard-boiled attitude and talk of 
Realpolitik, rejecting all considerations of senti- 
ment or idealism. 

Neither course befits a mature individual or a 
mature nation. All life consists of continuous ad- 
justments, some large, some small, to the needs 
of other people among whom we live. Only an 
egocentric expects always to have his own way 
and to win uninterrupted victories. A thoughtful 
individual and a well-informed nation recognize 








that ideals are an integral part of reality. We 
should never stop dreaming dreams. But we must 
have the courage and the common sense to im- 
plement them with the best policies available at 
any given moment, and not wait until we achieve 
conditions we regard as 100 percent satisfactory 
before we act. For then, all too often, we may 
Wait in vain. 


Defining Our Philosophy 


If we are to make the world affairs decisions 
that lie ahead wisely and carry them out effec- 
tively, we must take the time to think thru just 
what it is that we Americans—or at least the ma- 
jority of us—believe in. We must, in short, de- 
fine our philosophy as a nation about relations 
with other nations. The responsibilities of a lead- 
ership role in the world community have come 
upon us so fast and furious in so short a time 
that we have often had to adopt policies and ini- 
tiate measures in an emergency atmosphere, with 
little or no leisure to see whether this or that par- 
ticular bit or piece fitted into a coherent pattern. 

This we must now do—and as we define our 
objectives, the methods our government, whether 
led by Republicans or Democrats, might adopt 
will emerge more clearly than has sometimes been 
true in the past. As already pointed out, we no 
longer debate the value of international coopera- 
tion. But the end of this debate does not mean the 
end of controversy about other issues. Here are 
six fundamental issues on which we urgently need 
to clarify our thinking. 

Nationalism and Sovereignty. We are liv- 
ing in a period when a world community is 
slowly emerging from the welter of nation-states. 
This does not mean that world government is in 
the offing. But it means that the United States, as 
well as other nations, has to rethink the concepts 
of nationalism and national sovereignty as they 
are being affected by our participation in the 
United Nations and other international agencies 
of all kinds. When new nations or old nations 
hitherto ruled by Western colonial powers as- 
sert their claims to national sovereignty, as Egypt 
did over the Suez Canal, we are apt to be shocked 
and to say that nationalism is “obsolete” in this 
era of international cooperation. But many of us 
are by no means ready to relinquish what we call 
our own nation’s sovereignty to the United Na- 
tions. 


Can we have a double-standard policy on this 
issue? Are we prepared to recognize the national 
aspirations and sovereignty of smaller nations? 
If we ask them to accept limitations on their sov- 
ereignty, are we willing to set the example by ac- 
cepting similar limitations upon our own sover- 
eignty. 

Colonialism. We are living in a period when 
the colonial relationship—an unequal relationship 
between the advanced Western nations and the 
underdeveloped, technologically backward peo- 
ples—is gradually being dissolved. This relation- 
ship can ‘take many forms—not only the form of 
political rule, as we usually conceive it to be, but 
of special economic advantages, of ideological or 
religious propaganda, and perhaps most impor- 
tant in the long run, of discrimination, conscious 
or unconscious, by white men and women against 
people of color. The United States, because of the 
revolt of the American colonists against British 
rule, has been looked upon thruout the world as 
the champion of anti-colonialism. Yet 
country has assumed a new role in world affairs 
during the past decade, some Americans have 
tended to take the side of the Western powers 
on issues concerned with colonial problems, such 
as French North Africa or the Middle East, partly 
because of our understandable desire to maintain 
good relations with the nations of Western Fu- 
rope, partly because of our own new military 
and other problems. 

How can we reconcile our traditional anti- 
colonialism with our twentieth century concern 
about the security of the Atlantic region, covered 
by our NATO commitments? Should the United 
States side with the Western powers? Should it 
side with the peoples seeking independence? Or 
should this country, instead, attempt to rise above 
the battle, and undertake the role of a mediator? 

Economic Policy. We live in a period when 
the economic relationships between nations are 
being altered at jet speed, when ancient lands 
which had known few tools except a simple 
plough are being industrialized, and when atomic 
energy, used for peacetime purposes, as well as 
antibiotics, new fertilizers, and synthetic foods 
rich in protein, bid fair to alter the face of the 
earth beyond recognition. The Western nations 
can no longer count on selling indefinitely their 
high-priced manufactured goods to underde- 
veloped lands from which they obtain at relatively 
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low prices raw materials they need for economic 
survival, such as oil, copper, tin, and so on. The 
underdeveloped lands now need their own raw 
materials and may find it desirable to manufac- 
ture many of the goods they once imported to 
conserve their limited reserve of dollars and 
pounds sterling. This change in the economic pic- 
ture is of particular concern to the United States 
because we have tried during the past decade to 
work out a program of aid to both the industrial 
nations of Western Europe and to the non-indus- 
trialized nations of the non-Western areas. 
Should the United States continue to export 
such products as cotton and tobacco, thereby 
entering competition with the underdev eloped 
nations we are trying to help? Should we give or 
lend more money than we have done in the past, 
and if so, should we do it thru our own govern- 
ment, or thru the technical aid program of the 
United Nations, or both? How much can be 
done by private investment in countries which 
are going thru a turbulent period of transition 
and are often not prepared for the establishment 
of free private enterprise in our sense of the term? 
To what extent and in what way should the 
United States enter into economic competition 
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with the U.S.S.R. in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world? 

Military Policy. We are living in a period 
when the whole concept of modern warfare is 
undergoing a drastic reappraisal. No responsible 
person disputes the need for the defense of na- 
tions, just as we all accept the idea of defense in 
communities against 
whether they are pickpockets or murderers. We 
have also come to believe that the destructive ca- 
pacity of the A- and H-bombs is so fearful that 
all nations, irrespective of ideology, will hesitate 
to use these ultimate weapons. But we still are not 
sure whether this of itself will serve to eliminate 
the use of war as an instrument of national policy. 

The United States, as well as other nations, 
must decide whether to concentrate its financial 
and manpower resources on the development of 
nuclear weapons, carried by long-range bombers 


our local lawbreakers, 


that could fly from bases we have built in many 
countries along the periphery of our present po- 
tential enemies, Russia and Communist China. Or 
should we, instead of relying primarily on nuclear 
defense, also maintain adequate armed forces of 
the conventional ty i army and a navy 
which could be used in “brush-fire” conflicts 
where the A- and H-bombs would not serve the 
purposes of our policy? And if we decide on the 
latter course, should we relinquish some of our 
overseas military bases and center our country’s 
defense within the confines of the Western 
Hemisphere? 

Relations with Russia and Communist 
China. We are living in a period when Russia 
and Communist China continue to play an impor- 
tant role in world affairs, but at the same time 
are undergoing internal readjustments which may 
spell far-reaching changes in their foreign poli- 
cies. This, in turn, means that the United States, 
which for a decade has spearheaded the efforts of 
noncommunist nations to 
communism, has to review its policy toward the 
two communist giants which together are in a 
position to affect ‘profoundly the future not only 
of Europe and Asia, but now also of the Middle 
East and Africa. 

Should we assume that Moscow and Peiping 
have altered their attitude toward the rest of the 
world, or should we continue to consider them 
as irrevocably our enemies? Should we encour- 
age political and economic cooperation by the 


contain the spread of 
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West with the U.S.S.R. in controversial strategic 
areas like the Middle East? Or should we oppose 
these two powers, strengthen and expand existing 
alliances against them, and continue to withhold 
recognition from Peiping? Can we assume that 
the influence of Communist ideas is declining? 
If so, can we assume that the influence of demo- 
cratic ideas is rising? Or should’ we prepare our- 
selves for the possibility that the number of na- 
tions which do not want to commit themselves to 
either communism or Western democracy may 
be on the increase? And if so, what should be the 





policy of the United States toward ‘“‘neutralist’”’ 
nations and 
India? 


Foreign Policy Begins at Home. We are 
living in a period when it is no longer possible to 
separate foreign policy from the policies we 
adopt in domestic affairs. What we do about cot- 
ton in Georgia has prompt repercussions in 
Egypt. When.we try to limit imports of Japanese 
textiles or tuna fish, we may be driving Japan to 
seek markets in Russia or Communist China. A 
word carelessly spoken here about Goa or Peron 
may set back our relations with India or Latin 
America. Most important of all, what we do or 
fail to do about the position of our Negro fel- 
low-citizens reverberates from London to Jakarta 
like the historic shot “by the rude bridge” that 
was heard ’round the world. Because of the vast 
development in international communications, we, 
like other peoples, live in a glass house as a na- 
tion. We must be sure not to throw stones thru 
other peoples’ windowpanes if we expect to keep 
ours unshattered. 


This is a tall assignment for all of us as citizens 
of a great democracy which must prove its great- 
ness not only in technology and defense prepared- 
ness, but in terms of ideas and convictions. But 
once we know what we are trying to do, we 
shall find that our day-to-day decisions will be- 
come increasingly clear. A superintendent of 
schools who deserves well of America, Omar Car- 
michael of Louisville, Kentucky, made this point 
well when he was asked on a television program 
whether he had run into difficulties in carrying 
out his city’s school desegregation program. He 
answered simply: “T just know we started out to 
go somewhere and we are still traveling that 
road.” 
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READING SUGGESTIONS 


In our current series we can touch only briefly 
on some of the basic ideas about our society w hich 
are important background for the instructional pro- 
gram. To give you leads on further reading in these 
areas, we are asking some of our authors to suggest 
short bibliographies. (See p. 9 in this magazine.) 
Because of space problems we could not include 
reading suggestions in the October issue. We are 
remedying that now by listing here some references 
related to two of the articles which appeared in our 
October magazine. 


Change, Diversity, Similarity 

Barraclough, Geoffrey. “The Larger View of His- 
tory.” The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
January 6, 1956. p. ii 


Jungk, Robert. Tomorrow Is Already Here. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1954. 


Lerner, Daniel. “Grocer and the Chief.” Harper’s 


Magazine 211: 47-56; September 1955 
‘oe § 


Mead, Margaret. New Lives for Old: Cultural Trans- 
formation—Manus, 1928-1953. New York: William 
Morrow and Company. 1956. 


Muller, Herbert. Uses of the Past. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1952. 


Riley, Susan B. “The Threat of Cultural Medioc- 
rity.” Great Human Issues of Our Time. Vol. 2. 
Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 1954. 


Toynbee, Arnold J. Civilization on Trial. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1948. p. 62-94. 


Wint, Guy. Spotlight on Asia. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Penguin Books, Inc. 1955. 


Communication 


Berelson, Bernard, and Janowitz, Morris, editors. 
Reader in Public Opinion and Conminication. Sec- 
ond Edition. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 1953. 


Katz, Daniel, and others, editors. Public Opinion and 
Propaganda. New York: The Dryden Press. 1954. 


Schramm, Wilbur, editor. The Process and Effects 
of Mass Communication. Urbana, Illinois: The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 1954. 


American vier 


See also such scholarly journals as: 


pobee of Abnormal and Soc ial a vy; Jour- 
nalism Quarterly; and Public Opinion Quarterly. 
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Two central facts about the American eco- 
nomic system distinguish it from virtually any 
other in the world. The first is its enormous pro- 
ductive power, definitely the richest and most 
productive system in all human history; and the 
second is the very wide distribution of the bene- 
fits among the whole people. 

These facts color the outlook for the future 
for every child in America. These children are 
born into a dynamic and expanding economic 
system, with every indication that it will go 
right on making possible higher and higher living 
standards for our people. 

Specific figures on the American accomplish- 
ment.and the American outlook are found in what 
is generally regarded as the most comprehensive 
study ever made of our economic system in ac- 
tion, the Twentieth Century Fund’s America’s 
Needs and Resources: A New Survey, by J. 
Frederic Dewhurst and associates, issued in 1955. 


Average Family Income 

Some sense of what our system is now deliver- 
ing can be gained from the fact that the average 
family income (total personal income divided by 
number of families) is about $6,000 a vear, W ith 
every indication that it will go still higher by 
1960. 

1 J. Frederic Dewhurst and associates. America’s Needs 
and Resources: A New Survey. 1148 pages, 457 tables 
on — New York City: The Twentieth Century 

und. 





Thomas R. Carskadon is Chief of the Education De- 
partment, Twentieth Century Fund, New York City. 
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A Look to the Future 


Commenting on figures such as these, Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Twentieth Century Fund and former As- 
sistant Secretary of State, says in the foreword 
to the new study: 


The twentieth century has been a time of turbu- 
lence and terror. Yet it is endowing its children, at 
least in the United States, with resources beyond 
the dreams of past generations, and distributing its 
benefits well enough to give an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans at once the highest standard of 
living ever achieved by a great population and the 
promise that this standard will continue to rise. 


The following highlights from the findings of 
America’s Needs and Resources give some sense 
of the directions in which America is moving and 
what it means to be part of a high-energy, high- 
production economic system: 


American productivity, meaning the average 
output per hour of work, is increasing so 
rapidly that if present rates continue, in an- 
other century we shall be able to produce 
as much in one 7-hour day as we now pro- 
duce in a 40-hour week. 


2: During the - century our rate of output 
has risen so fast that the aver rage American 
worker today produces nearly six times as 
much in an hour of work as his great-grand- 
father did in 1850. Measured in today’s = 
chasing power, an average hour’s work i 
1850 yielded 38 cents’ worth of goods ar 
services, while an average hour’s work in 
1960 will produce an estimated $2.68 in goods 
and services. 


we) 


At our present rates of growth, we shall have 
a population of 177 million in + 994 A total 
of 69 million should be at work or in the 
armed services, and unemployment Preto 
pally shifts betw een jobs) should not average 
more than 5 percent of the working force, 
or 3.5 milling, Total national output should 
reach well beyond $414 billion at. current 
prices, y ielding total personal income of more 
than $315 billion, or an average yearly in- 








nan 


come of more than $6,000 per household for 
the country as a whole. 


If we assume that unemployment will go no 
higher than it is today, with working hours 
about the same and ‘productivity rising 35 
percent in the 1950's (it rose 47 percent ‘dur- 
ing the 1940's), we could produce a total 
national output as high as $490 billion by 
1960. If we were forced into war emergency 
conditions similar to those of World War Ii, 
our total national output could approach 
$600 billion by 1960. 


The United States, with little more than 6 
percent of the world’s population and less 
than 7 percent of its land area, now produces 
and consumes well over one-third of the 
world’s goods and services, and turns out 
nearly one-half of the world’s factory-pro- 
duced goods. 


“The aggregate real income of the more than 
160 million Americans today probably ex- 
ceeds the combined income of the 600 mil- 
lion people living in Europe and Russia and 
far surpasses the total income of the more 
than one billion inhabitants of Asia.” 


While American productivity has steadily 
gone up, working hours have steadily gone 
down, from an average of about 70 hours 
per week in 1850 to the 4o-hour week of to- 
day. It would take an 1850 worker three 
weeks at 70 hours per week to produce as 
much as an average worker turns out in a 
40-hour week today. 


Leisure time for recreation for the average 
employed American has nearly doubled since 
1900 and seems likely to increase still further. 
Figures indicate that since 1910 as our na- 
tional productivity has increased we have 
tended to take two-thirds of the potential in- 
crease in the form of goods and services, and 
one-third in shorter working hours and in- 
creased leisure. Long-term trends indicate an 
average work week “of 37-5 hours in 1960. 


“Productivity, purchasing power and per 
capita income . . . have all reached a much 
higher level in the United States than any- 
where else in the world The typical 
American today takes for granted a level of 
material well-being which is beyond even the 
comprehension of the vast majority of the 
world’s people.” 


. Altho the nation as a whole is at peak pros- 
perity, there are still many Americans who 
have substandard housing, inadequate cloth- 
ing, insufficient food, schooling, medical care, 
and other basic requirements. “If we brought 
our total national output up to a level needed 
to make possible adequate standards of health 
and decency for every living American, we 
would need to produce a total only 7 percent 
larger than our estimated national output for 
1960. 


11. While our resources in many raw materials, 
such as copper, lead, and zinc, are running 
dangerously low, and we are wholly depend- 
ent on outside sources for others, such as tin, 
nickel, asbestos and graphite, we need have 
no fear of running out of supplies so long as 
world channels of trade remain open to us. 
World sources, plus our own, are adequate 
to supply raw materials to keep our economic 
system running at high level; but prudence 
indicates that we should (a) develop technics 
for using our abundant lowgrade reserves, 
particularly in petroleum and iron ore; (b) 
rely on imports as much as possible rather 
than use up our domestic resources too 
rapidly; and (c) maintain a program for 
stockpiling critical raw materials. 

12. Our total manufacturing capacity roughly 

doubled during the war decade of the 1940's 

and _ has continued to expand rapidly since 

that time. The study as a whole concludes: 

“Our vast productive plant is a flexible man- 

made resource which, barring atomic devasta- 

tion, will prove equal to any imaginable 
need.” 


Use of Inanimate Energy 


Seeking causes for our power to turn out goods 
and services in richer measure than any other 
nation or any other time has ever known, the 
Twentieth Century Fund study says: 

Our high productivity and standard of living are 
in large part the fruits of a “high-energy civiliza- 
tion.” It is no accident that the United States leads 
the world in per capita consumption of inanimate 
energy, as it does in per capita income. 


Machines Carry the Load 


Backing up this point and showing how ma- 
chine power and the use of oil, coal, electricity, 
and other inanimate sources of energy have taken 
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over virtually our entire workload, the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund survey says: 


In the middle of the nineteenth century more than 
one-eighth of all the work was done by human be- 
ings and more than half by horses, mules, and oxen. 
Animate energy—muscle power—thus accounted for 
slightly less than two-thirds of the work, and in- 
animate sources for a little more than one-third. By 
1900 the work-animal share had dropped to 22 per- 
cent of the total and that of human workers to 5 
percent. Fifty years later muscle power was all but 
eliminated, and inanimate energy accounted for 
nearly 99 percent of our much larger work output. 


Weighing some of the results of this use of in- 
animate energy, the report says: 


Our net output of goods and services in 1950 was 
twenty-five times what it was in 1850, and we did 
the job with only eight times as many workers. 
Allowing fot the shorter work week of 1950, we 
used less than five times as large an actual input of 
human energy—which means a nearly sixfold in- 
crease in productivity. 

But we used 74 times as much nonhuman energy 

. In other words, one man with today’s power- 
driven mechanical equipment can do as much work 
in 40 hours as three men working 70 hours a week 
with the primitive tools of a century ago. 


Capital Investment Needed 


Buying the power and machinery to achieve 
this result requires saving and investment on a 
large scale, and the survey says flatly: 

Heavy capital investment in productive facilities 
and lavish use of mechanical power are unquestiona- 


bly the most important immediate causes of the 
high and rising level of American productivity. 


Just how heavy may be our future require- 
ments and opportunities for capital investment— 
the central means by which our business system 
continues to grow ‘and expand and to provide 
more jobs and higher income—is indicated by 
the study: 

By 1960 the long-term capital requirements of the 
nonfarm economy will probably rise . . . to some- 


where between $40 and $45 billion on the basis of 
current prices. 


Within a Lifetime 


Millions of Americans now passing middle age 
have seen within their own lifetimes a greater 
change in our patterns of life and material stand- 
ards of living than in all the previous centuries 
VOL. XXXVI 
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of Western civilization, according to America’s 
Needs and Resources: A New Survey. J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, former Executive Director of the Fund 
and now its Economic Adviser, who headed the 
survey staff, defines technology as “our accumu- 
lated know ledge, technics and skills, and their ap- 
plication in creating useful goods and services 

and says technology has made it possible for us 
to attain a per capita income five times higher 
than the world average. The Twentieth Century 
Fund’s report confidently predicts that our per 
capita income will go still higher in the years 
ahead. 

“Technology is our primary resource,” says 
Dr. Dew hurst. “Without it all other 
would be economically nonexistent.” 

Paying tribute to the extraordinary skill with 
which we have used our technology in the past 
half century, Dr. Dewhurst says: “No period of 
comparable length in human history has brought 
such great changes in the variety, quality and 
quantity of goods and services available for con- 
sumption. In many ways those of us now passing 
middle age have w ithin our lifetime experienced 
a greater advance in our material standard of liv- 
ing and a more pervasive change in our way of 
life than occurred in all the previous centuries of 
Western history.” 


resources 


Spreading the Benefits 


Dr. Dewhurst adds a cardinal point about how 
widely the economic benefits have been spread 
among our population: “The mass of the people, 
it is important to emphasize, have been the chief 
beneficiaries of this great material progress.” He 
cites such factors as steeply progressive income 
taxes and inheritance taxes at the upper end of the 
economic scale, and increased relief payments and 
social security benefits at the lower end of the 
scale, and says: “These and other influences have 
greatly narrowed the money income gap between 
rich and poor. But even more striking has been 
the trend toward equalization of living standards, 
particularly in the new and improv ed products 
that technology has created and that mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution have made available 
for mass consumption.” 

The report goes on to specify: “The upper and 
lower income groups both use the same vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, deep freezers, oil burners, 


a3 








ih and electric stoves, radios and television sets 

. They read the same newspapers and maga- 
zines, go. to the same movies . . They smoke the 
same brands of cigarettes, dual the same frozen 
orange juice, eat the same canned, frozen or out- 
of-season fresh food, bought at the same super- 
market.” 


Memo to the Kremlin 


The survey points out: “Worth mentioning is 
the fact that this momentous development has 
been taking place not in communist Russia but 
in capitalist America. Of all the great industrial 
nations, the one that clings most tenaciously to 
private capitalism has come closest to the socialist 
goal of providing abundance for all in a classless 
society. 


Advances in Farm Productivity 


Describing advances already made and looking 
to new marvels ahead, the report says that in 1900 
an average farm worker produced enough for 
himself and seven others, whereas now he pro- 
duces enough for himself and fourteen others. A 

vast increase in the use of power machinery on 
the farm, plus better methods and materials for 
farming have brought about this result. Striking 
improvements that lie ahead include developing 
new strains of various crops that may duplicate 
the achievement of hybrid corn in doubling per- 
acre yield in twenty years; learning to grow 
apples and peaches the size of grapefruit, and de- 
veloping superflavor strains of strawberries and 
other fruits; and using antibiotics to enable pigs, 
calves, chickens, and other animals to grow faster 
on less food. 


Running the American Home 


Similar advances are being made in equipping 
and running the American home, according to 
the new survey, which predicts that in the years 
ahead Americans will spend more on furniture, 
decorations and household conveniences than ever 
before—and will have it to spend. In 1960, equip- 
ping and operating the home will actually cost 
more than rent, and will take a larger share of the 
family dollar than any other item except food. 
Odor- and germ- killing refrigerators, the heat 
pump to replace the family furnace, and cooking 
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by high-frequency radio waves are some of the 
new gadgets that the survey foresees in the near 
future. 


Automation—The Coming W onder 


One of the most striking developments, which 
already is in existence in some industries (such 
as oil refining, hydroelectric power plants and 
others) that the survey describes, is the com- 
pletely automatic factory, or automation. As the 
survey puts it: “American management has dis- 
covered that any repetitive task that can be done 
by human hands can be done as well or better by 
a machine—and usually far more economically.’ 


Machines Create Jobs 


Looking over the past record, which shows 
that in the long run machines have tended to 
create more jobs than they destroy, America’s 
Needs and Resources: A New Survey, 
“Instead of technological unemployment, we have 
enjoyed not only a vast increase in the amount 
and variety of goods available and a marked ad- 

vance in our labor productivity, but also a steady 
rise in the number and proportion of the popula- 
tion in gainful occupations and a steady shorten- 
ing of the work week. With some costly and 
painful interruptions, we have had our cake in 
the form of expanding employment, and eaten it 
in the form of increased leisure and an ever 
higher standard of living.” 

The survey forecasts that 
help to relieve the worker of monotony and men- 
tal boredom just as mechanization relieved him of 
heavy work and physical fatigue.” 


states: 


“automation will 


Prosperity for Americans 


Summing up the effects of these and. many 
other developments thruout our entire economic 
system, the survey concludes: “The material wel- 
fare of the American people and our progress 
during recent decades can be suggested by such 
measures as national income per capita and per 
family . National income per capita in the 
United Seates. for example, amounted to $1,585 
in 1950; per family, or household, to $5,535 . . . 
Income per capita in this country in 1950 ex- 
ceeded that of any other country and was ~ 
ably five times the average for the world as a 
whole.” 
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PAUL R. HANNA 


When a friend of mine saw the title of this 
talk he felt compelled to ask if the topic had 
been assigned by someone or selected by myself. 
His tone indicated that he couldn’t believe an 
educator would willfully choose to thank our 
critics. “Paul,” he said, “w hy should any sensible 
person give thanks for critics any more than a 
dog gives thanks for fleas?” 

I assured him that I had selected the topic, and 
I would like to share with you the reason for 
my choice: the recent increase in public criticism 
of our schools demands our careful consideration. 
In 1942, the first year the heading of “Public 
Schools—Criticisms” was entered in the Educa- 
tion Index, only three articles were listed under 
this topic. 
articles were so categorized. For the entire year 


Ten years later, in 1952, forty-nine 


of 1946, the Index contained only six articles on 
criticism; while in the January 1956 volume alone, 
seven articles were listed under “Public Schools 
—Criticisms.”’ Not all of these articles attack edu- 
cation; many of them answer attacks against cur- 
rent theories and practices. But even these figures 
fail to tell the complete story. If one goes further 
and uses the Public Affairs Information Service 
and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
he finds the total number of references in this 
area has been treble those in the Education In- 
dex ‘alone. 
it becomes increasingly important that we focus 


And as the number of articles soars, 
our attention on what our critics say. 

Within this non-professional literature are 
found the sharpest arrows from such now famous 
critics as Joan Dunn in her Retreat from Learn- 
ing, Albert Lynd in his Quackery in the Public 
Schools, Arthur Bestor in his two books, Educa- 
tional Wastelands and The Restoration of Learn- 
ing, and Rudolph Flesch in his Why Johnny 
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Caw’t Read. The list of critics is an extensive one, 
encompassing many journalists writing in popu- 
lar magazines, editors commenting in our daily 
newspapers, and commentators speaking on radio 
and TV. The list may be enlarged to take in nu- 
merous groups and associations of taxpay ers, re- 
ligious leaders, patriotic groups, and the like. 
There is no need to give this audience an exact 
catalog of the individual and group critics of 
public education—you are all familiar with the 
species of irritants which keep us awake nights 
scratching in discomfort. 


Need for Criticism 


I am today taking the stand that we should 
be neither surprised nor angered at this phe- 
nomenal growth of concern and criticism about 
the schools. We should expect it as a result of 
the increasing importance our people give to 
schooling and of the expansion of tax burdens 
to support this great enterprise. Let me make sev- 
eral points that may help us to face the criticism 
and make the most of it. 





Paul R. Hanna is Lee L. Jacks Professor of 
Child Education at Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. He originally presented “Give 
Thanks Unto Our Critics” last July as a speech 
at the Department’s meeting during the NEA 
Portland convention. 

Dr. Hanna’s ideas are partic ularl) appropri- 
ate to the current magazine series on “Back- 
ground for the Instructional Program.” In 
pointing out the constructive role that critics 
of our profession may play in improving edu- 
cation, be alerts us all to the need to give care- 
ful consideration to their ideas as we go about 
the process of planning the instructional pro- 
gram. 

















First, in a democratic society the open-ended 
search for valid information and reliable technics 
is a secret of success. This act of searching, in a 
country blessed with an atmosphere of intellec- 
tual freedom, requires criticism if validity and re- 
liability are to be established according to demo- 
cratic standards. Contrast our freedom to search 
and criticize with the repressive atmosphere of an 
authoritarian system. In the U.S.S.R. the theories 
of Lysenko have received state sanction as “ulti- 
mate truths” and no Russian geneticist may 
deviate from this party line. When the police re- 
sources of an authoritarian state are used to en- 
force extreme conformity to political ideologies 
in scholarship and teaching, then criticism with- 
ers and critics fade away. American critics, on 
the other hand, are very much alive, for we recog- 
nize that out of the give and take of criticism 
emerge the advances that characterize our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

In What's Wrong with American Education?, 
David Snedden has said: 


American education has then always been under 
criticism. As a people we freely criticize not only 
the formal education of school and college but also 
the informal education of home, shop, church, press, 
club, and neighborhood. 

There are at least three good fundamental reasons 
why, with democratic universality, we Americans 
should all constitute ourselves either fault finders 
with, or ardent defenders of, particular kinds of edu- 
cation. The first is that we expect so much from edu- 
cation. The second is that we give to its maintenance 
much of our time and money. And the third is that 
our tax-supported and private schools are still, with 
some exceptions, the most democratically managed 
public service agencies that we have developed i 
our midst, and they constitute, therefore, the best 
arena for the exercise of talents for democratic col- 
lective action.! 


Let us turn to a second point. We educators 
are not alone in being targets for public criticism. 
In the last month have you not once engaged in 
a critical and perhaps emotionally charged attack 
on some professional group? In the circles with 
which I associate, we get great release of our 
frustrations in openly taking some group apart. 
We may, on some days, tear into our own pro- 
fession in an attempt to expose some weakness 


! David Snedden. What's Wrong with American Edu- 
cation? Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincgrt Co., 1927. p. 2. 
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and challenge ourselves to develop the under- 
standings and technics needed to raise our stand- 
ards. Another day we may be highly critical of 
our highway engineers after driving over roads 
that buckled because their foundations were in- 
adequate. Still another time we may criticize the 
medical profession and the American Medical 
Association for refusing to see that many people 
fervently desire some sort of prepaid medical care 
and more personalized treatment than one some- 
times gets at the hands of half a dozen specialists 
in a clinic. We would do well to note that all 
criticism prevailing today is not directed from 
us (as educators) to others (as members of an- 
other profession), or from them to us. The at- 
tacks from the press, from the pulpit, and from 
the lecture platform, addressed to our friends the 
medics, make the arrows shot our way seem less 
barbed and poisonous. 

Just as you and I engage in reasonable and 
sound criticisms of other professional groups, so 
we should recognize the right of others to offer 
us their critical attention. 

As a third point let us shift our thoughts to an- 
other profession and demonstrate that much ef- 
fective criticism is self-criticism. Just last year 
in this city of Portland, the Multnomah County 
lawyers of the American Bar Association were 
subjected to a most serious professional charge. 
The president of the ABA told them that the 
brunt of the blame for the multiplication of crime 
and juvenile delinquency must be accepted as the 
failure of the legal profession to enforce the law 
in the courts. This was a harsh charge to the legal 
fraternity, but it was taken seriously and much 
soul searching now goes on to see if ways and 
means can be found to improve law enforcement 
in our courts. The president of the ABA summed 
up this challenge by quoting the late United 
States Supreme Court Justice Robert Jackson: 
“Our profession is duty-bound to supply bold 
and imaginative leadership to bring and keep jus- 
tice within the reach of persons in every condi- 
tion of life.”? 

I could go on and on to recall for you how 
much we engage in criticism of others—the poli- 
tician, the military, the farmers, the labor unions, 
ad infinitum. Would you be willing to deny your- 
selves the pleasure of such gripe sessions? Would 


2 Christian Science Monitor. July 22, 1955; p. 3. 
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you deny that your criticism might possibly have 
some effect in correcting the conditions which 
you criticize? We could find many instances of 
self-criticism in every major group affecting our 
political, social, and economic lives. W ould you 
be willing to deny yourself the beneficial effects 
of self-criticism in our own profession? And 
surely you would not think our society healthy 
if we, the consumers of the products and services 
of others, did not exercise our right to criticize 
and suggest improvement. In the final analysis, 
the groups catching the barbs and goads of lay- 
men inev itably profit from the process by search- 
ing to answer the challenges of critical thought. 
Is there any reason to assume that our profes- 
sion—teaching—is or should be any more sacro- 
sanct than the other great professions? 

Indeed, if there were no voice raised against 
our theories or our practices, then I should 
worry; for with so important an undertaking as 
educating America’s children, silence could be 
the severest critic of all. 


Who Are the Critics? 


But let us turn to the critics of public education 
and listen to them for a few minutes. 
classify our critics into several groups. 

. Laymen + who are seeking to undermine pub- 
lic efue ation because of some selfish or political 


I would 


reasons. I refer to fascists, communists, and those 
who are making personal profit out of attacking 
the schools. The evidence shows clearly that in 
several of our major city brawls over the schools 
the trouble-makers have been vicious reaction- 
aries who do not believe in the principles of 
democratic people. Many of the instigators of 
these so-called citizens’ revolts are on the U. S. 
Attorney General’s list of subversive organiza- 
tions. Where such is the case, we must unmask 
their motives and ruthlessly expose the disrup- 
tive elements to public view and discipline. 
Consider for a moment the implications of a re- 
mark by a critic engaged in attacking our text- 
Arthur D. 


rambling at- 


books. During an interview with 
Morse, this critic delivered a long, 
tack on the National Education Association. 


Morse described the interview in this manner: 


Reading from an NEA pamphlet, she [the critic] 
remarked, “They say here they're ‘committed to the 
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democratic ideal,” adding, as she tossed the pam- 
phlet aside, “whatever that is.”* 


There is also a group 
critics 


semi-professional 
who have a specialized field pertinent to 
the implementation of education; some of these 
persons feel qualified to hold forth authoritatively 
on all our problems and practices. We are famil- 
iar with a recent critic who wrote a highly read- 
able, emotionally charged trade book that en- 
joyed a wide sale. The writer, altho he gathered 
in a tidy sum for his generalized criticism, found 
himself professionally “exposed as a poor educator 
and an even poorer reporter. This ty pe of critic 
deserves the scorn of Disraeli’s words: “It is much 
easier to be critical than to be correct.” But our 
answers to inaccurate and emotional charges 
should not rest on counter-charges or equally 
emotional appeals; rather they should be based 
on sober fact, careful research, and accurate re- 
porting to the communities where unwarranted 
criticism has had an effect. Beyond this, tho many 
of us are inclined to disregard such mercenary 
criticism as unworthy of attention, we should 
rightfully consider the critic’s charge as we at- 
tempt to build empirical evidence for our prac- 
tices. 

. There are those laymen who believe in the 
veliies and institutions of our representative de- 
mocracy and know the big place the schools hold 
in the arch of American strength. When these 
friends criticize, 
men: to improve 
friends may not always be too well informed and 


the motive is at one with school- 
the quality of schooling. These 


may therefore make erroneous analyses and pro- 
pose impractical solutions. But we must not 
answer these critics by questioning their motives. 
Our answer here lies in helping them see the real 
issues and in working with them to evaluate sound 
alternative solutions to these problems. A friend 
of mine who is a helpful critic of the public 
schools recently showed me a letter from the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools that rather well expresses this layman’s 
point of view about working with educators. 


As vou will see, we are a group of laymen work- 
ing to develop active and continuing citizen interest 


Arthur D. Morse. “Who's Trying to Ruin Our 
Schools?” McCall's 78: 26-27, 94, 102, 108-109. September 


19st. 








in the problems and opportunities of public educa- 
tion. We, as a national organization, cannot know all 
the details of a local school problem at this distance, 
but no matter how school improvement is brought 
about, we feel that the citizens themselves must take 
an active part in any effective community program 
for the schools . Local problems vary, but we 
have noticed in our work with citizens’ groups thru- 
out the country that the effective and constructive 
groups have three characteristics: (1) they are 
broadly representative of the entire community, (2) 
they study all the available facts before making 
recommendations, and (3) they cooperate with the 
existing school authorities, but preserve independence 
of thought and action.‘ 


Such a prescription for action is one we may 
well endorse; in citizens operating under such 
honest and rational tenets we find our most re- 
liable friends—and our most worthy critics. For 
as David Snedden commented some thirty years 
ago: 


Whence come the most significant of the adverse 
criticisms of the results of the education of our 
public and private schools? 

From those gifted laymen who are the natural 
leaders of our political, religious, economic, and 
cultural life. Men of this type have always been the 
best friends of public as well as of private education. 
They expect very much from the schools and col- 
leges—in many instances too much, They believe so 
strongly in the powers of right education that they 
look to it to make men much more industrious and 
moral, much less credulous and quarrelsome, and 
much more healthy and cultured.° 


Suppose we examine for a moment what these 
lay critics are currently saying and then consider 
the implications of their comments for education. 
The editor of a medical journal has written as 
follows: 


This isn’t to say that nobody should criticize 
schools. Certainly businessmen who think schools 
are teaching collectivist concepts should speak up— 
provided they know what they’re talking about. If 
they have read the textbooks (all of them, that is, 
not just sentences jerked out of context by career 
critics) and visited classes and talked to teachers and 
still think schools are subversive, they should take 


4Letter from Masago Armstrong, Administrative As- 
sistant, National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. March 24, 1953. 

5 David Snedden. What’s Wrong with American Edu- 
cation? Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1927. 


P- 5. 
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their story to the school administrator, the board of 
education, and the public, if necessary.® 


Now who is to say that these steps do not com- 
pose a reasonable plan of action for the critic? 
In a democracy there must be channels for criti- 
cism if our practices are not to become static 
and unchallenged. Cunningham has advocated 
nothing more than the procedure I would follow 
if, as a member of my community, I should be- 
come convinced that particular instructional ma- 
terials were inaccurate in their presentation of 
factual information. 

An editorial in a national magazine recently 
presented a point of view that has been expressed 
many times by educators. Yet some teachers | 
know winced at its words. Sadly enough, they 
need not have felt this criticism so keenly for 
they, tho they may have disagreed with the word- 
ing of particular statements, certainly were teach- 

ers who fully agreed with the thesis of this para- 
graph: 


It would be nonsensical to indict our whole edu- 
cational system, this gigantic, sprawling network of 
authorities blissfully free from the rule of any cen- 
tralized, nation-wide authority. Yet it would be 
uncandid to deny that there is something quite 
wrong, quite debilitating, running thru the system. 
What is wrong does not come out of any evil in- 
tention but rather out of habits that have become 
widespread and prevailing—habits determined per- 
haps by an exuberance of good will and a tender but 
excessive concern for the immediate well-being of 


the child.? 


Today we can find considerable evidence that 
many educators share Mr. Ascoli’s concern about 
over-emphasizing the needs and nature of the 
child while disregarding the needs and nature 
of our society. I, for one, have long been critical 
of the curricular program that centers on “emerg- 
ing” child interests with little regard for our cul- 
tural heritage. 

4. A fourth group of critics is made up of 
teachers who left the field of education for other 
fields where the grass seems to grow greener, and 
academicians who feel that the fundamentals of 


6 Robert M. Cunningham. “By Their Fruits . . .” Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association 41: 143-4. 
March 1952. 

7 Max Ascoli. “Democracy’s Test—An Editorial.” The 
Reporter 13: 12-13. October 6, 1955. 
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their particular disciplines provide our salvation 
if we would just heed their words graven in stone. 

Actually, we readily acknowledge that much 
of what this group of critics has to say is valid. 
We can, in good conscience, agree w ith much of 
their criticism. But we cannot agree w ith the gen- 
eralized negative conclusions they draw about 
education in toto from an analysis of some aspect 
of educational practice that deserves critical at- 
tention. The impression some of these critics cre- 
ate is that education alone should bear the burden 
of responsibility for all our ills. 

Arthur Bestor has written two highly critical 
books about our profession. In turn, some edu- 
cators have literally jumped down Bestor’s throat 
as if he had no right to his compilation of facts 
or to the conclusions he draws from them. A 
more reasoned view about Bestor’s criticism may 
be found in this observation made by William 


Miller: 


Bestor admits that liberal arts professors and other 
intellectuals bear some of the responsibility for the 
isolation and desolation of the wastelands. Perhaps 
he doesn’t confess it frankly enough; he seems to 
place the blame for the separation of the education 

world from the scholars and scientists almost solely 
on the former; perhaps the blame is more evenly 
distributed.§ 


Even tho we might disagree with most of Bes- 
tor’s “wastelands” thesis, surely we don’t seek the 
furthering of educator-scholar separation. Rather, 
we seek increased cooperation with scholars, as 
demonstrated by the recent joint efforts of acade- 
micians, teachers, and laymen working with the 
California State Central Committee on the Social 
Studies to develop the best possible program for 
California’s children and youth. On the national 
level, the President’s White House Conference 
on Education exemplifies a widescale cooperative 
effort involving varied groups and individuals— 
including educators and laymen—to improve the 
quality and conditions of education in the na- 
tion’s schools. 

Bestor, in his The 
took a long step past the singular act of criticism 


Restoration of Learning, 


and proposed an educational program calculated 


® William Lee Miller. “ 
Reporter 13: 20-25. 


The Wastelands Revisited.” The 
October 6, 1955. 
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largely to eliminate what that author considers 
the ills of education. Altho most of us here reject 
Bestor’s ideas about the structure for educating 
teachers, we would only appear foolish if we dis- 
agreed with everything Bestor wrote. How many 
of us would care to argue against these two para- 
graphs by Bestor? 


The most obvious difference between liberal and 
professional or vocational education is that the 
former is concerned with fundamental knowledge 
whereas the latter is concerned with the application 
of knowledge to specific practical problems and 
specific occupations. Mathematics is one of the fun- 
damental disciplines of liberal education. The appli- 
cation of mathematics to the solving of problems in 
hydraulics or electronics is an important part of the 
professional training of an engineer. 

The corollary is that professional training is to be 
thought of as a final stage in education. It is a super- 
structure to be built on the broadest and finest foun- 
dation of liberal education that a student is in a posi- 
tion to acquire.® 


If these statements by Bestor be interpreted as 
criticism by some teachers of teachers, then it is 
criticism that well deserves the most careful con- 
sideration before the concept of foundational 
preparation is denied. Agreement with these 
statements, however, does not necessarily imply 
further agreement with Bestor’s means for im- 
plementing teacher training. We can respect Bes- 
tor’s criticism even as we reserve to ourselves the 
right to work out other solutions than the one he 
suggests. 

The attitude we would do well to adopt with 
regard to this group of critics has been well ex- 
pressed by Walter Cocking: 


There is another side to criticism. It can be most 
helpful and constructive. It can result in improved 
performance, Criticism has value in keeping those 
responsible for schools on their toes, alert, and ready 
for any contingency. Continuing study, thought, and 
planning are stimulated when programs of action are 
under the glare of community scrutiny. We have 
learned thru experience that we get the best govern- 
ment when there is a strong and active minority. 
Without a strong minority, the group in power tends 
to become complacent and self-satisfied. Constructive 
criticism of our schools produces the same type of 
results,1° 


» Arthur Bestor. The Restoration of Learning. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. p. 66. 

10 Walter D. Cocking. “The Approach to Criticism.” 
The School Executive 72: 7. April 1955. 








We should remember with satisfaction what 
Arthur Guiterman once said: 


The stones that critics hurl with harsh intent 
A man may use to build his monument. 


Using the Critics’ Stones 

Over the last decade many stones of criticism 
have landed in our professional front yard. And 
already our profession has picked many of them 
up to build new edifices for school children. I 
have selected five widely accepted educational 
principles that can be traced to the analyses of 
our critics, 

First, we teach children something. The day 
of the scornfully delivered cliché about “teach- 
ing children, not subjects,” is behind us. Today 
our schools seem well aware that their curricula 
must be based on the nature of our democratic 
and representative society, on our cultural herit- 
age, and on the nature of child growth and de- 
velopment. 

Second, we understand that interest is a pre- 
requisite to effort. We are now aware that in- 
terest is not inborn in children, lying dormant 
until a proper time for unfolding. Interest is de- 
rived from experience, and, as the school has 
some control over experience, the curriculum can 
be designed so it will create interests in children 
that will lead to effort in desirable learning situa- 
tions. 

Third, the elementary school is now structur- 
ing the curriculum to assure society that impor- 
tant understandings, skills, and attitudes will be 
possessions of our young citizens. This structured 
curriculum, however, is not the rigid iron maiden 
of the past; it is a flexible framework with scope 
and sequence, designed according to the highest 
aspirations of our culture and based on the most 
accurate information we have about the nature of 
society and of children. 

Fourth, this curriculum is being planned so that 
the great concepts of the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural and biological sciences 
are experienced and learned. Balance is sought so 
that our pupils will understand the generalizations 
of our intellectual heritage that apply to the con- 
ditions and problems of social, economic, and po- 
litical life. This curriculum planning also seeks 
equilibrium between the ideas of what to learn 
and of how to learn. 


Fifth, our teachers are increasingly being edu- 
cated so that they know and understand the cul- 
tural heritage which they are imparting to their 


pupils. 

I shall close with a quotation from Scott and 
Hill: 
“. . . there is abundant evidence to warrant the 
belief that the contemporary wave of criticism [of 
the schools] is an expression of a deep-seated, abid- 
ing faith in public education. Many people believe 
that public education is the surest means of correct- 
ing the world’s ills and of creating and perpetuating 
the kind of society we hope to develop. Concern 
about the schools, even the fear of the schools on 
the part of the enemies of democracy, is eloquent 
testimony of the faith they have in public education 
as the means thru which our aspirations can be 
realized.1! 


So without seeking their smile or fearing their 
scorn, I say, “Give thanks unto our critics.” 


11C, Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill. Public Edu- 
cation Under Criticism. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1954. 
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PROGRAMS and PRACTICES 


in Focus and 
Perspective 


Viewed historically, the programs and prac- 
tices in today’s elementary schools reflect chang- 
ing assumptions and beliefs about children, how 
they grow and learn; about curricular materials 
and activities; and about the functions of elemen- 
tary teachers and principals in their professional 
roles. Howard Mumford Jones illumines the long 
historical perspective when he says: 


Because in the 18th century children were supposed 
to be only little men and women, we still have in the 
schools books and studies which are there because 
they are the vestigial elements of an adult world in 
miniature once thought proper for the young . 

We know a great deal more about educational 
psychology than was known a century ago. I refer 
not only to the abolition of harsh and primitive 
methods of discipline but to a whole new approach 
to children. The schoolmaster, ferule in hand, the 
schoolboy creeping unwillingly to school, have now 
only an historical interest. 

Teaching devices undreamed of in Noah Web- 
ster’s time are commonplace even in relatively back- 
ward schoolrooms. Lessons are no longer chores, 
but opportunities for real accomplishment . 

That schoolrooms are happier places as a result 
of educational investigation no sensible person can 
deny.! 


Kearney shortens the perspective and says: 


Many of the beliefs held thirty years ago are no 
longer professionally accepted. We know now that 
we cannot set the same learning goals for all pupils, 
and that we cannot be highly specific in assigning the 
development of know ledge, skills, and abilities to 
definite grade levels. We no longer believe that 

1 Howard Mumford Jones. Essays on the Teaching of 
English. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. see p. 11-36. 


Laura Zirbes i is Professor Emeritus, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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failure or the threat of failure causes pupils to work 
harder and achieve more, or that pupils who are re- 
quired to repeat grades or courses gain very much 
in the process. We do not believe that children are 
by nature stubborn and resistant to learning, and 
that they must be forced to learn. We believe instead 
that children want to learn, try desperately to learn, 
and sometimes persist in their efforts to learn despite 
the most unfortunate and discouraging experiences.” 


Kearney sharpens the focus on the present 
when he makes the followi ing cogent comments: 


Ultimate learnings in all curriculum areas tran- 
scend the knowledge of or know ledge about . . . the 
facts of science or the social world, or the facts of 
arithmetic or language use. We are now concerned, 
as well, with the mental and emotional processes that 
are represented in behavior.* 


George Sharp swings the focus from educa- 
tion’s long-time identification with instructional 
methods of telling, analyzing, directing, < 
suading to the indirect approach in the guidance 
and dev elopment of human beings. He indicates 
that it is especially difficult for persons whose 


conception of efficiency has been drawn from a 


and per- 


type of business management which is becoming 
outmoded to realize that. the man: igerial approach 
is conducive to SeepOrary conformity at the ex- 
pense of dy namic human 
mental considerations.* 


values and dev elop- 


Since the perspective which faces the future 
also needs to be illumined, it is pertinent to refer 

?Nolan C, Kearney. Elementary School Objectives. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1953. p. 125. 

Ibid. p. 174. 

‘George Sharp. Curriculum Development as the Re- 
education of the Teacher. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1951. 
p. 13 








at this point to a source which has forward ref- 
erence: 


Since the future is unpredictable, schools can best 
help children and youth meet this uncertain future 
by guiding them in the development of a valid sys- 
tem of values and in the acquisition of the methods 
of rational thinking and the habits of scientific 
thought so that they can reach the most valid 
decisions on questions that confront them in the 
years ahead.® 

With due concern for the long-term implica- 
tions of personality development for mental 
health and social maturity, numerous writers em- 
phasize the need for school living which exem- 
plifies good group living. If youth are to develop 
concern for a better world, they need to begin 

early to learn to work and play together, to plan 
and execute cooperatively as well as individually, 
to evaluate with due regard for the good of 
others, to stimulate and appreciate one another’s 
creative efforts. 


Forward Adjustments 


It certainly behooves us to examine the be- 
liefs and assumptions on which our programs and 
practices in elementary education are based. Only 
thus can we hope to become duly concerned 
about reducing the widening lag which results 
from a disregard of the impact of pertinent 
knowledge, and a disregard of the impacts of so- 
cial change on the educational outlook and the 
lives of developing children. Instead of becom- 
ing bogged down in the ruts of stereotyped prac- 
tices and fixed ideas, we can make intelligent for- 
ward adjustments, projecting values w hich enrich 
our programs and validating our creative at- 
tempts to improve practice by getting evidence 
of values in process. 

This process is one in which a well-disposed 
principal can lead and ifvolve teachers without 
reducing their security or self-confidence, and 
without ignoring the responsibility which educa- 
tion has for public understanding. Sound leader- 


Galen J. Saylor and William M. Alexander. Curricu- 
lum Planning. New York: Rinehart & Co. 1954. p. 50. 

®Edward Krug. Curriculum Planning. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1950. p. 26. 

William B. Ragan. Modern Elementary Curriculum. 
New York: Dryden Press. 1953. p. 125. 

Julia Weber. “Child Development Implications for 
Curriculum Building.” Educational Leadership 11. 343. 
March 1954. 
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ship implies cooperative planning and evaluation. 
It involves an adjustment of pace and proposals 
to avoid strains and misunderstandings. It calls 
for competence in human relations and the ability 
to develop and maintain professional morale. 
From these general considerations it should be 
clear that the forward adjustment of a school’s 
program and practices must begin with the for- 
ward adjustment of professional insight on which 
comparative judgments of values and alternatives 
can be soundly based. 

Suppose, for example, that an elementary 
school principal i is struck by the realization that 
the assumption concerning “an adult world i 
miniature” is accountable for some “vestigial Pr 
ments” of practice that go back to the 18th cen- 
tury conception of children. That realization is a 
challenge to a fuller knowledge of what studies 
of child development in the 2oth century sug- 
gest as alternatives. This would involve teachers 
and parents and would surely have implications 
for the forward adjustment of educational prac- 
tices. 

Suppose that the belief in “highly specific” as- 
signments with reference to “the developments 
of knowledge, skills, and abilities” by “definite 
grade levels” persists, and that promotion poli- 
cies are still based upon it, altho, as Kearney 
says, that belief and others that go with it “are 
no longer professionally accepted.” The persist- 
ence of the belief calls for the consideration of 
alternatives on the basis of which beliefs can be 
tested in action and revised in terms of evidence 
gained. 

Suppose the curriculum overemphasizes “the 
knowledge of and knowledge about” to which 
Kearney refers—the facts of science or the social 
world, or the facts of arithmetic or language use 
—at the expense of “ultimate learnings that tran- 
scend” them. This becomes a matter for curricu- 
lar adjustments and changing practice, but it 
does not imply a neglect of facts. 

Suppose a principal comes to see that the man- 
agerial conception of efficiency is more condu- 
cive to conformity than to developmental hu- 
man values, but finds it exceedingly difficult to 
avoid giving orders, 
tions to which teachers are expected to conform; 


directions, and _ instruc- 


suppose that the same managerial conception of 


teaching as instructing, telling 
maintaining order has the principal’s approval. 


requiring, and 
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There is a real challenge to a basic change. Teach- 
ers would need to become involved in a way 
which would not confuse guidance based on 
democratic values with /aissez faire. 

Suppose a principal is-impressed by what an- 
thropologists and sociologists say about the un- 
predictability of the future, to which Saylor and 
Alexander refer. That impression can have con- 
structive consequences based on the implemen- 
tation of the value approach to planning and the 
thinking approach to problems-and decisions in 
the life of the school. It can also result in less 
habit-bound teaching and learning and in more 
allowance for flexibility : adaptability, spontaneity, 
resourcefulness, and creativity. These are all val- 
ues which contribute by dev eloping what an un- 
certain future calls for in times like ours. 

Suppose a principal takes thought of the ‘ ‘long- 
term implications of personality dev elopment for 
mental health and social maturity,” for the better 
world which galvanizes human hopes and aspira- 
tions. Surely the chance to do something to con- 
tribute to the improvement of human relations in 
the present living of children in schools and com- 
munities becomes a challenge which makes be- 
lief in regimentation, pressure, and ag 


2 yression 
something to throw off and transcend. 


c 

Assume that our pre-service education over- 
emphasized knowledge of and knowledge about 
teaching, or that it purveyed the facts of history, 
geography, arithmetic, and literature and the 
methods of a managerial, instructional approach 
with children; assume that more recent profes- 
sional study has added to our store of facts, but 
“ultimate learnings” 
that permeate “mental and emotional processes.” 


has not helped us to sense 


Assuming all that, there is still hope in the kind of 
in-service education which focuses on the actual 
ongoing programs and practices of a school and 
involves teachers in the mental and emotional 
processes of learning by doing. 

It was formerly assumed that one had to have 
the “know-how” in advance, but that is now 
known to be an erroneous assumption. Just as the 
infant learns by reaching out and extending him- 
self to grasp objects before he has the skills of 
creeping or walking, and just as this reaching and 
extending readies him for creeping, and creeping 
readies him for w alking, so, without lessons, learn- 
ing begins when aspirations involve the learner, 
and coordinated flexible skills are an outcome of 
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purposeful strivings which become ever more suc- 
cessful in spite of occasional setbacks or difficul- 
ties. It is the failure to reach out and put forth 
purposeful effort in forward adjustment that re- 
sults in arrested development. The overconfident 
expectation of full success at first trial and the un- 
willingness to give up familiar old ways (like 
creeping) to acquire better ways (like w valking), 
may be noted in adult learning as well as in the 
learning of infants or children. It is the prema- 
ture forcing of effort and the mechanical repe- 
tition of formal instruction and purposeless drill 
that make for outward conformity without the 
flexibility and coordination that contribute to 
carry-over and further adaptive development. 
While these points are raised in the discussion of 
forward adjustments in teaching, they are based 
on psychological insights into learning and per- 
sonality development, and that gives them wider 
bearing on the improvement of programs and 
practices in the schools to which principals may 
refer in projecting curricular changes. 


Bases for Evaluation 


It is from a number of such basic new insights 
that many of the recent reorientations of ele- 
mentary education are derived. Hence there are 
many points at which a comparative study of old 
beliefs or assumptions and new insights suggests 
changes in practice well worth considering. For 
example, Cantril’s book entitled The Why of 
Man’s Experience,' 
port for an experience approach to learning as 
contrasted with the assumption that abstract ele- 
ments should be introduced before any meaning- 
ful use is made of them and before any thing 
concrete is in order. It also clarifies and empha- 
sizes the development of value judgments as a 
basis for self-direction and planning. The impli- 
cations of value judgments for cooperative plan- 
ning are exceedingly significant in comparison to 
the assumption that the pre-planned program is 
better. 


provides psychological sup- 


Cantril also provides an insightful basis for 
types of evaluation which are not limited to 
achievement tests, as so many are. It is in the 


thoughtful reading and cooperative discussion of 


* Hadley V. Cantril. The Why of Man’s Experience. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1952. 
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writings which present such ideas that beliefs and 
assumptions are challenged and changed and the 
way is opened for forward adjustments of pro- 
grams and practices. 

The books for consideration in the approach 
to curriculum change are not books on admin- 
istration or books on curriculum or method. They 
are often not even books bearing directly on edu- 
cation. The foundations of education need to be 
examined because that is where basic assumptions 
and beliefs are found. Those foundations are in 
psychology, sociology, child development, an- 
thropology and in the fields of their application— 
pediatrics, psychiatry, and guidance. Education is 
also a field of application but it draws on all the 
basic human sciences and moves forward on the 
basis of the integrative application of recent find- 
ings and new insights in these sciences. Some 
writers have brought these new basic insights to 
bear on special aspects of education, but it is for 
leaders in education to test the bearings of basic 
findings on school practice and thus to point the 
way for teachers and curriculum planners and ad- 
ministrators. The selection of books in basic fields 
for use in the study of educational foundations is 
a problem which is simplified by regular refer- 
ence to the professional magazines in education 
where such materials are cited, quoted, and re- 
viewed. 

Many of the current issues in education need 

be referred to critical consideration in the 
light of new basic insights in child development 
and the related human sciences, instead of resting 
on opinionated argument. Many of the educa- 
tional policies w hich are supported on nothing 
firmer than tradition or precedent need to be 
submitted to inquiry which is based on sounder 
premises. Many of the curricular materials that 
cater to current demands are adopted and sold 
without reference to criteria of their worth as 
aids to learning. Many of the practices and pro- 
cedures which are w idely current have been used, 
initiated, handed down, and developed into sale- 
able devices without ever being submitted to eval- 
uation in terms of their fitness for survival. After 
seeing room upon room of children “coloring in” 
and “filling in,” one is reminded of what sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and specialists in child de- 
velopment refer to as the “twig bending” and 
“mind moulding” processes of stereotyping per- 
sonalities and stunting creative potentialities by 
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training which exacts conformity. What one of 
them writes proposes alternatives which would 
make the school a place “where growing human 
beings are afforded the opportunities of their 
birthright; the supports, the stimulation, the en- 
couragements for the optimal development of 
their potentialities for being good human be- 
ings.”’® 


What Principals Can Do 

Workbooks and other seatwork materials are 
in increasing demand as crowded classrooms and 
the employment of substandard teachers reduce 
the sales resistance of prospective users, and re- 
duce the chances for developmental guidance and 
creative teaching. But elementary school princi- 
pals can initiate and foster ameliorative practices 
and forward adjustments which are not compli- 
cated by the high pressure of swelling enrolments, 
or by the need for sales resistance. They can, for 
example, develop public understanding of devel- 
opmental approaches in the 3 R’s; they can enlist 
the cooperation of parents as well as teachers and 
children in the enrichment of the environment 
for learning. They can foster and develop an ex- 
perience approach in which the use of commu- 
nity resources and the concern with community 
needs give life-related meaningful bearings to 
every aspect of the curriculum. They can en- 
courage constructive interaction between the 
teachers of adjacent grade or age levels and thus 
reduce the discontinuity of guidance by giving 
each teacher a longer perspective on the individu- 
als for whom she is focally responsible. They can 
develop the special services within the school, 
and increase the communication between them 
and the other agencies to which the school has 
access. 

Each of these suggestions can be developed 
into a plan of action by cooperative planning 
which makes participation more challenging and 
more satisfying to all concerned. It is in this 
demoératic spirit that the leadership in elemen- 
tary schools is challenged to move forward, evok- 
ing the latent potentialities for growth and ful- 
fillment on which the future depends. 


8M. F. Ashley-Montagu. “Art, Curriculum, and Cul- 
ture.” Progressive Education 31: 184. April 1954. 
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CONVENTION PREVIEW 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Cincinnati, Ohio—March 24-27, 1957 


In just three months elementary school principals and other educators 
from around the nation will meet in Cincinnati to attend the Annual 
Meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
The program—now shaping up—promises to be one of the finest the 
Department has yet held. 


The theme for the meeting—IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN—will be developed thru a 

variety of activities. There will be about seventy-five clinic sections 
dealing with specific content areas of the curriculum and related topics, 
general sessions highlighting a number of nationally-known speakers 
and specialists, panel discussions, and a series of small assemblies featur- 
ing current educational problems and trends. The total program will be 
designed to stimulate a fresh perspective on the principal’s role in pro- 
viding a good educational program. 


An outstanding music festival commemorating the rooth Birthday of 
the National Education Association will be staged on the opening night 
of the conference. The presentation celebrating this centennial year is 
part of a united effort to focus attention on the teaching profession 
and the NEA. 


The original manuscript and music for this pageant were written by 
Merrill Van Pelt, Supervisor of Instrumental Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. The pageant depicts the growth and development of 
the NEA over the past century with emphasis on the DESP, its begin- 
nings, its history, and its future. The production will have a cast of 
over 200 persons—teachers and principals from the Cincinnati Public 
Schools and the surrounding area—and will feature two large choruses. 


Other features of this four-day meeting—the only national gathering 
of its kind for elementary school principals—will include a social pro- 
gram of receptions, a banquet and dance; sightseeing to points of in- 
terest in Cincinnati; and an outstanding display of up-to-date educa- 
tional materials and valuable school aids. 








SPEAKERS 


Speakers for three of the five general sessions have been secured thus far. They are: 
William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Education Association, who will deliver 
the keynote address at the opening general session, Sunday afternoon, March 24, at 3:00 p.m.; 
Andrew J. Holt, Vice-president, ‘The University of Tennessee, Nashville; and Leland Jacobs, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


CLINIC SESSIONS 


Nineteen major areas covering a wide variety of topics have been subdivided into about 
seventy-five clinic sections to develop the conference theme, IMPROVING EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


These are: 


THE READING PROGRAM IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM TUNITIES FOR CHILDREN IN THE 

THE SCIENCE PROGRAM SMALL SCHOOL 

THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM THE AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 

THE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM LIBRARY SERVICE 

THE PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM WORKING WITH THE SCHOOL STAFF 

THE ART PROGRAM PARENT AND COMMUNITY PARTICI- 

THE MUSIC PROGRAM PATION IN THE SCHOOL PRO- 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES GRAM 

WORKING WITH EXCEPTIONAL OPENING A NEW SCHOOL 
CHILDREN SCHOOL BUILDINGS & EQUIPMENT 

WORKING WITH YOUNG CHILDREN PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING PRINCI- 

PALS 


To provide a well-rounded program of discussion, the Department has invited the appropriate 
NEA Departments to co-sponsor several of these sessions. 


SMALL ASSEMBLIES 


Several simultaneous assemblies on current educational problems, featuring talks by outstand- 
ing authorities, are being arranged. Attention will be focused on current developments and 
will pave the way for panel discussions and audience participation. These assemblies will be re- 
peated so that each participant may attend two. To date, the following persons have accepted 
invitations to speak at these assemblies: 


BASES FOR INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING, Frank Dorey, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics and Sociology of Religion, Howard University; and Jo- 
seph Douglass, Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Program Analysis, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

STANDARDS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP, Harold J. 
McNally, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

TEACHER EVALUATION, T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA 


MASS MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION—IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION, 
Howard E. Wilson, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission, NEA 


COMMON ELEMENTS IN THE LEARNING PROCESS, Alice Miel, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, A. W. Foshay, Pro- 
fessor of Education, The Ohio State University 


SELECTION OF CURRICULUM CONTENT FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Harold 
Drummond, Professor of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers 








PRE-CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 


This year, for the first time, we are conducting pre-conference registration by mail for our 
membership. Pre-conference registration forms—including a four page brochure, and two in- 
serts (a registration form and a hotel reservation blank)—were mailed to all members of the 
Department in late October. This material contains all the information needed for pre-reg- 
istration. Some of this information is reported in the following paragraph. 


Register for the conference and for the discussion section of your choice on the white insert 
and mail it to headquarters as soon as possible. Mail the ivory-colored hotel reservation blank 
to the Housing Bureau in Cincinnati. Those who wait to register in Cincinnati pay more and 
are not assured of enrolment in the clinic section of their choice. Pre-registration by mail at 
$4. oo will be accepted thru February 15, 1957. Registration in Cincinnati, March 23-27, 1957, 
is $5.00 for members; $7.00 for non- members. Registr ation in Cincinnati will begin at 4:00 p.m., 
Saturday afternoon, March 23, at the Netherland Hilton Hotel. 


EXHIBITS 


A significant and worthwhile feature of our mecting will be the impressive display of educa- 
tional tools and equipment in the Exhibit Hall of the Netherland Hilton Hotel. Be sure to 
include a tour of the exhibits in your convention plans. Take advantage of this opportunity to 
consult the enterprising staff of professional and technical experts who will be on hand to 
answer your questions. The Exhibit Hall will open Saturday afternoon, March 23, at 4:00 
p.m., and will be open at the times shown on the next page. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Resolutions Committee is scheduled to report to the conference on Wednesday morning, 
March 27, at 9:45 a.m. Any suggestions you may have for possible resolutions should be sent 
either to the chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Robert W. L angerak, 693 61st Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, or to the headquarters office in Washington, D. C. Your suggestions should 
be received not later than February 1 to allow time for them to be considered by the Commit- 
tee in advance of the Annual Meeting. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES 


Similar to last year, special conferences will be held at the meeting for: 


Officers of elementary school principals associations in large cities, 400,000 
population and over 


Principals of laboratory schools on college campuses 


Editors of state elementary school principals associations newsletters—held 
this year for the first time 


Those who will participate in these special conferences have received or will receive all the 
necessary information as to time, meeting place, and program. 


OUR THANKS TO THE CINCINNATI AND SUBURBAN PRINCIPALS FOR 
HELPING WITH CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS 












































SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
morning afternoon evening 
4:00 - 8:00 
aie? Registration and 
j ; Exhibits Open 
9:00 - 11:00 1:00 - 3:00 8:00 
t Registration and Exhibits Registration and Exhibits PAGEANT — 
= > 3:00 NEA Centennial 
4 a FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
= a 5:00 
Social Hour and State Meetings 
10:00 - 6:00 — Registration and Exhibits Open 
a > 9:00 - 11:00 
5/2 Clinic Sessions 2:00 - 4:00 8:00 Be 
5 § 11:00 Clinic Sessions SECOND GENERAL on 
= z Time free for visiting 4:00 SESSION tg 
Exhibits Time for visiting Exhibits lems 
10:00 - 6:00 — Registration and Exhibits Open . | worl 
S| Be] 900-1045 8:00 - 9:00 conn 
=| Clinic Sessions 12:15 THIRD GENERAL SESSION ; 
2 he n 
s|s 11:00 Afternoon free for i 9:30 the 
=|° Small Assemblies sightseeing, visiting Exhibits Social Hour — be d: 
visits to the schools Entertainment N 
4 ™N 
> 9:00 - 2:00 — Registrati d Exhibits © 
iS 3 “ae egistration and Ex s Open | quan 
3 Breakfasts — State groups 2:00 - 4:00 6:30 one 
3 9:45 - 12:00 Repetition of Small Assemblies DINNER ; =e 
> FOURTH GENERAL Conference Adjourns , 
SESSION rolm 
a pe! 
Notes: Conference registration and exhibits will be at the Netherland Hilton Hotel. Hours—Saturday, March 23, = 
4:00-8:00 p.m.; Sunday, March 24, 9:00-1.1:00 a.m. and 1:00-3:00 p.m.; Monday and Tuesday, March 25-26, 10:00- I 
6:00 p.m.; Wednesday, March 27, 9:00-2:00 p.m. scho 
matt 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION —— 
agair 
@ The Netherland Hilton, Sheraton-Gibson and Sinton Hotels have been designated as “fa 
headquarters. Information desks will be located in the lobby of each of these hotels. oe Y 
@ The Press Room and Headquarters Office will be in Parlor O on the fourth floor of the publ. 
Netherland Hilton Hotel and will open at 4:00 p.m., Saturday, March 23. He t 
‘ P : mips? i ; , viou: 
@ General sessions will be held in the Taft Auditorium. Other meetings will be held in 7 
P P . : situa 
the headquarters hotels. A map showing the location of the Taft Auditorium and the Braz 
. ee ° . ° ° raz 
various hotels is included in the pre-conference registration forms already mailed. ; 
cede 
@ Banquet tickets at $4.00 may be purchased in advance and the money enclosed with In 
your registration. The Banquet will be held in the Grand Ballroom, Sheraton-Gibson than 
Hotel at 6:30 p.m., Wednesday evening, March 27. Banquet tickets may be called publ 
for at the registration desk, Netherland Hilton Hotel, when you pick up your pro- temp 
gram and badge. with 
@ Wednesday morning has been left open for state associations to arrange breakfasts. ties ¢ 
State presidents have been notified about hours and about hotels they may contact to State 
make arrangements. Unis 
ste, , . lirec 
@ To keep you posted on conference activities and last minute developments, a daily 4 mee 
° ° ° P ° » hd aistr) 
news bulletin will be published. We invite all participants to act as reporters and in- ar 
+e . ° Ss 
form the publicity office of general announcements and items of interest. 6 - 
oh 
VOL. 
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Between 1890 and 1920, a group of educators 
was trained in Brazil, became aware of the prob- 
lems ef education and interested in knowing 
world educational literature. When the changes 
came in 1920, this group realized very well that 
the new way Brazil was taking in education would 
be dangerous i in its results. 

Now, all the emphasis was being put upon the 
quantitative aspect of education, the qualitative 
one being neglected. Most of the states were an- 
nouncing proudly that they had doubled the en- 
rolment in the elementary schools after so short 
a period as four or five years. It seemed that the 
principal concern of the public elementary 
schools was to enrol more and more pupils, no 
matter what and how they were learning. Well- 
intentioned and trained educators tried to react 
against such policies. 

In 1922, Lourengo Filho, a young man less than 
25 years old, was appointed to reorganize the 
public system of education in the state of C Jeara. 
He tried to base the 1 reorganization upon the pre- 
vious study of the economic, social, and cultural 
situation of the region. It was the first attempt in 
Brazil to see that research of the survey kind pre- 
ceded the setting up of an educational plan. 

In 1924, Anisio Teixeira, who was no more 
than 24 years old, was put in charge of managing 
public education in the state of Bahia. He also at- 
tempted to support the educational organization 
with sound studies of the needs and the potentiali- 
ties of the people. Later he came to the United 
States where he was Dewey’s pupil at Columbia 
University. Returning to Brazil he was appointed 
director of public education in Rio, the federal 
district, where he proceeded to set up the basic 
studies for educational planning and to carry on a 
fight for qualitatively better schools and teachers. 
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IN BRAZIL 


J. ROBERTO MOREIRA 


Other educators were also fighting for qualita- 
tively better schools. Among them was Fernando 
de Azevedo, who managed public education in 
Sao Paulo and Rio and gave to the problems of 
elementary education the best status they had 
ever had in Brazil because he made them an im- 
portant branch of studies at the university level. 
We could mention, perhaps, more than a dozen 
other educators of the same caliber. 

Nevertheless, these educators have not yet won 
the fight. The principal reason is that it has not 
been possible for them to make use of the basic 
researches and studies they tried to motivate and 
to support in order to give to educational plan- 
ning a real sociological and anthropological basis. 
They realized the need for such researches long 
before Brazil had sociologists and anthropologists 
to do the work. It is only recently that this type 
of research project has been undertaken in Brazil. 

In addition to all this, it is necessary to under- 
stand that the changes in Brazilian economy and 
social structure have come so rapidly during the 
last 30 years that it is not easy to gain full knowl- 
edge of the culture of the country as a whole, 
of what could be called the “universals” of Bra. 





This is the second, and final, installment of 
]. Roberto Moreira’s article describing the 
Brazilian educational system. The first install- 
ment, in our October magazine, presented the 
historical background for the development of 
the educational program in Brazil. In this issue 
he brings you a picture of the situation as it is 
today. Mr. Moreira is one of the directors of 
the Brazilian Center of Educational Research, 
Department of Elementary Education and 
Teacher Education, Rio de Janeiro. 
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SENAI students taking notes on the job 


zilian culture. Furthermore, in many areas of Bra- 
zil—in the South for instance—the “specialties” of 
culture are increasing in number as a consequence 
of the division of labor brought about by the 
progressive industrialization and calling for tech- 
nical knowledges and skills. Finally, we know that 
in these areas there are many new cultural alterna- 
tives about which the individuals can exercise 
choice. In this changing situation it is not easy to 
set up the curricula for schools. This is true, first, 
because our basic sociological and anthropologi- 
cal research is not adequate. It is hard to adjust 
the curricula to social standards and patterns 
which are difficult to isolate and to understand in 
an analytical as well as a synthetical way. Second, 
in such a situation the school _must assume a lead- 
ing position in order to be purposive. It must keep 
in view the best purposes and aims for the chang- 
ing society. These aims and purposes can be in- 
dicated only by objective social knowledge and 
by a critical and experimental philosophical point 
of view. Brazil, tho, is not yet ready for that kind 
of an enterprise in science technic and philoso- 
phy. 

Of course, in recent years we have done a great 
amount of social, cultural, and economic research 
in our country, all contributing to sound analyses 
and interesting interpretations of many aspects 
and segments of present-day Brazil. But much 
more has to be done before we are ready to say 
what Brazil is and what it can become as a na- 
tion, as a changing society, and as a new culture 
in this century. 

But education cannot wait until that work is 
accomplished, and for this reason the group of 
educators who are fighting for quality in the 
public system of schools have to lose many bat- 
tles. For the reasons we have pointed out, these 
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educators by themselves did not know what kind 
of school program would fit the reality of Bra- 
zilian life. They could not know because nobody 
knows well what is this reality, what are its fac- 
tors, the role of each factor, how they interact 
upon each other, and the results of the many pos- 
sible ways of interaction. Consequently, educators 
have had to try on Brazil a system of education 
for which neither the people nor the teachers 
nor the administrators of education were pre- 
pared. They have had to plan and set up educa- 
tional policies more by guessing than by an ex- 
perimental and scientific w ay of planning. The 
resulting educational system had no recognized 
support from reality, and had to be accepted as 
a matter of faith by the people and the public ad- 
ministration. It is not hard to understand that such 
imposition or acceptance by faith can happen 
only under certain circumstances and such cir- 
cumstances did not exist in Brazil. There was, 
then, an understandable resistance to new and 
modern education, as it was proposed to the Bra- 
zilian people. 

Because of this, the Instituto Nacional de Estu- 
dios (Brazilian highest institution for the study of 
education) is stimulating by all means possible 
the basic researches and studies which can bring 
to boards of education and to all educators a 
clear understanding of the needs and the possi- 
bilities which reside in the true conditions in Bra- 
zil. This is the main job of the newly created 
Brazilian Center of Educational Researches, 
a branch of Instituto Nacional de 


(INEP). 
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Status of the Official System 


Estudios 


To understand the urgent necessity of this job 
we have to see a general landscape of the present- 
day educational situation in Brazil. 

Now, our elementary school has a curriculum 
of five grades which means that a child has to 
stay in the elementary school for at least five 
years. The generally accepted age for starting the 
elementary studies is between seven and eleven 
years. For illiterates beyond the upper age limit, 
special classes are prov ided—usually at night. 

Without exception, the curriculum is* based 
upon subject-matter teaching, with emphasis on 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Geography, his- 
tory, some manual arts, and citizenship, are also 
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taught. In the rural areas, however, the elemen- 
tary school cannot have the same curriculum be- 
cause the teachers are not prepared to present it. 
Perhaps more than 60 percent of the schools in 
the rural areas offer a course of only three grades 
or three years, and 80 percent of these schools 
have teachers without studies in education and 
with only five or six years of school attendance 
of any kind. 

Fifteen years ago, the total enrolment in the 
Brazilian elementary schools was less than two 
million. Now it is about six million, an increase 
of perhaps 20 percent each year. If we take the 
population of seven to eleven years of age, it is 
possible to say that, statistically, this population 
is being cared for by the existent schools. But 
the numbers, taken alone without qualitative at- 
tributes, are misleading. A few more or less ac- 
curate surveys we did in 1954 and 1955 showed 
us that the simple figures concerning enrolment in 
the elementary school could lead to a misconcep- 
tion about the real facts of school attendance ‘in 
our country. 

First, we found out that, on the average, a 
child did not stay in the elementary school just 
five years in order to complete the course of 
studies in five grades. Actually, he stayed as long 
as seven years “because of repeated failures. The 
failures were so large as to block the promotion of 
68 percent of the pupils enrolled in the first 
grade; 56 percent of the pupils in the second 
grade; 42 percent of those in the third grade; 30 
percent of those in the fourth grade; and 2 3 per- 
cent of those in the fifth grade. Actually, our ele- 
mentary school was not limited to children of 
seven to eleven years of age; it was serving chil- 
dren up to fourteen years. In the rural areas the 
enrolment in the first grade embraced children 
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from seven to more than twelve years of age; 
consequently, it is clear that our elementary 
school is a school not only for children but also 
for adolescents. 

Three different conclusions became clear: 1) 
what we thought could be taught in five years, 
should take, on the average, seven years; 2) the 
Brazilian people are showing a greater interest in 
education, as is made clear by the increasing en- 
rolment and by the fact that even adolescents in 
the rural areas are seeking education in the ele- 
mentary schools; 3) our system of elementary 
education is still far from being sufficient for the 
people’s interests and needs. The five grades of- 
fered as a five-year program cannot be accom- 
plished in five years, and a large proportion of 
people older than eleven years need and seek pri- 
mary education. 

In addition to that, we found that the elemen- 
tary schools were not meeting the real needs and 
interests of the people. It seems to us something 
like when a lot of people go to the movies and 
come out before the end because the story is not 
so good or pleasant as they sup posed it w ould be. 
App yarently this is the meaning of the fact that 
18 percent of the enrolled children abandon 
school before finishing one year of study, 22 per- 
cent before finishing two years, and 25 percent 
before finishing three years. This means that 65 
percent of our children who are enrolled in the 
elementary schools have less than three years of 
schooling. And the most surprising fact is that 
almost 60 percent leave school—after one, two, or 
three years of study—without being promoted to 
the second grade; for example, almost 60 percent 
of Brazil’s elementary school pupils abandon 
school without learning the basic skills of read- 
ing and writing! 












We believe that the principal reason for that 
situation lies in the fact that our elementary 
school is a selective one rather than a real educa- 
tional agency for all the people. It does not pro- 
vide primary education for all, but a kind of ele- 
mentary intellectual training and learning that 
only a few children can understand and succeed 
in. 

If this kind of school maintains its prestige, the 
reason will be a consequence of one aspect of the 
Brazilian tradition. During our colonial period, in- 
tellectual culture was a privilege of the dominant 
class. After independence it was possible for a 
common man to secure a worthwhile position in 
this class if he succeeded in literature, law, medi- 
cine, et cetera. To do this he had to have the pro- 
tection of somebody rich and influential to afford 
him resources, and he had to have sufficient gifts 
of intelligence to be very successful in the neces- 
sary courses of studies. With the proclamation of 
the republic, education was declared free for all. 
Access to the ruling class thus became easier, de- 
pending only upon the individual’s intellectual 
gifts and his ability to support himself during the 
period of studies. The steps in the intellectual ca- 
reer would be meeting the requirements first in 
the elementary school, next, in the secondary 
school, and finally, in the university. It seems to 
me that until now the entire official Brazilian 
system of education, from the elementary school 
thru the secondary and on to the university, is 
nothing more than a series of three sieves destined 
to select, after 17 or 18 years of study, a group 
of intellectually well- prepared people who will 
hold the best positions in Brazilian politics and 
administration, and in such professions as medi- 
cine, engineering, law, and architecture. The 
young man who succeeds in this system is entitled 
to assume one of these positions, which led one 
writer to say that Brazil is an aristocracy of Doc- 
tors. Hence arises the prestige of the official sys- 
tem of education, in spite of its failures and its 
limitations. 

To see how selective the system is, it is enough 
to consider that the Brazilian secondary schools 
have an enrolment which is only about 12 per- 
cent of that of the elementary schools, and the 
universities and the higher colleges an enrolment 
that corresponds to eight percent of that of the 
secondary schools. It is a perfect pyramid of pro- 
gressive selection. 
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Our people believe that the system is demo- 
cratic because it is based upon the assumption 
that the system really selects the most gifted. 
But some of our most recent researches seem to 
conclude that this is not true. Many times the 
most gifted are discarded because they fail 
examinations which are supposed to identify the 
potential students but which actually are not well 
designed for this purpose. 

It is interesting to observe that the system is 
about to destroy itself. The increasing enrolment, 
the many failures in the examinations, the devel- 
opment of “examination technics” by the students 
who, instead of being concerned with studying 
and learning, are more and more concerned with 
preparation for examinations (often they use in- 
genious tricks to pass examinations)—all these 
things must, little by little, make the existing Sys- 
tem useless. 

Because of increasing enrolment, there is an 
increasing number of graduated persons to whom 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to afford the posi- 
tions they are prepared for. As a consequence, 
little by little, a new system of selection is being 
set up to operate among the graduated—the ex- 
pertness or demonstrated skillfulness after gradu- 
ation, which means selection thru work. Besides 
this fact, which represents a tendency to give out- 
standing value to practice and to work in addi- 
tion to academic performance, other factors are 
helping to bring about a gradual change in the 
situation. 


New Trends—Non-official Systems 


In some areas of south Brazil today, many peo- 
ple are asking for better elementary schools— 
not in order to obtain success in the selective Sys- 
tem we described but because they need better 
education for their jobs and duties in the com- 
mon economy. We can observe very clearly a 
bitter criticism against useless subject matter, and 
a general claim for a more practical educational 
program. 

About 1910, the federal government tried to 
provide a system of technical te: aching at primary 
and secondary level. The escolas de artes e oficios 
(schools of arts and professions) remained out- 
side of the general system of education, and only 
a few poor people asked for enrolment in them 
during the first 25 years of their existence. In re- 
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cent years, however, such schools have been bet- 
ter organized as a branch of secondary education 
and also better equipped. They have become 


escolas técnicas (technical schools) and escolas 
industrials (industrial schools) seeking mainly to 
prepare experts and technicians to meet the needs 
of industry. Like the other secondary schools, 
they have a curriculum of seven grades divided 
into two sections: the junior with four grades, 
and the senior with three grades. But the curricu- 
lum in both sections is very different from that 
of the academic secondary schools because most 
of the emphasis in the technical and industrial 
schools is put upon vocational education. 

A system of commercial schools was organized 
in the same way. At first, the industrial schools 
gave access only to the higher schools of engi- 
neering, and the commercial schools to the higher 
schools of finance and economy. But recently 
(1953) they were rated as equivalent to the aca- 
demic secondary schools, and graduates are now 
accepted i in all the higher schools of the Brazilian 
universities. Many Brazilian young people now 
prefer the industrial and commercial schools be- 
cause these can assure them a middle job or pro- 
fession if they fail in the entrance examination of 
the higher schools. In Brazil there is a great short- 
age of trained people to assume positions in the 
middle professions. 

Because of this shortage of people for the mid- 
dle professions, something that is outside of the 
official system of education is happening. We 
believe that it is perhaps the best sign of good re- 
action against the centralized formalism of the 
official system. Industry and commerce are pro- 
gressiv ely taking care of the training of the per- 
need. SENAI and SENAC ( 
service of industrial learning and national service 
of commercial learning) are two non-official or- 
ganizations, supported by contributions of indus- 
try and commerce, to afford free specialized 
training to young people who want to take up 


sonnel they national 


a middle job in one of these fields. The courses 
of training are not formal, do not provide any 
degree, do not give any right to follow a higher 
course in a university. T hey 
courses with the major emphasis upon practical 
and effective training for the job. However, they 


also do try to improv e the pupils’ abilities in the 


are just pr ofessional 


fundamental skills of reading, writing and reck- 
oning. 
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In addition to SENAI and SENAC, many big 
industries and business offices are organizing their 
own services for the recruitment, selection, and 
training of employees. 

In Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Curitiba, Porto 
Alegre, and other important cities, we find a 
multitude of private, non-official practical schools 
which provide specialized training at moderate 
tuition and also find employment for their trained 
pupils. Generally, they prepare typists, steno- 
typists, clerks, shoppers, salesmen, salesladies, 
technical designers, artisans, drivers, automobile 
mechanics, electricians, and file clerks. 


Some Conclusions 


This report should show, we believe, that the 
official system of education in Brazil is being out- 
flanked by new issues, new necessities, new solu- 
f a 
non-official, non-controlled, non- organized sys- 
tem of vocational education. This report should 
demonstrate, too, that the official system, to sur- 
vive, has to allow, little by little, more specializa- 
tion and more vocationalization. This means that 
education is adjusting itself to the needs of a new 
society and a new culture which are arising from 
progressive industrialization. 

It is possible, of course, to find many conflicting 
fields which are being 
opened to education, and it is possible to point 





situations in the new 


out much chaos and confusion. Both of them, 
conflict and confusion, are clamoring for studies 
and researches for the purpose of finding solu- 
tions and plans. 

Furthermore, most of the specialized training 
that is being afforded to Brazilian youth cannot 
give the general background of culture that is 
needed to guarantee some “universals” which are 
necessary in order to preserve unity in Brazilian 
society in spite of the specialities and alter- 
natives that are coming out of the new and 
changing economy. 

Finally, the facts of today point out that the 
new plans and solutions cannot be formal, central- 
ized in administration, and systematically unique. 
Flexibility, opportunity 


ment, local setting up and control, variation of 


for frequent readjust- 


opportunities—all of these must be the main 
features of a system of education for our new 


Brazil. 
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The Principal’s Kole 


in Educating 


the Mentally Ketarded Child 


RICHARD F. WEATHERMAN—LLOYD TELSCHOW 


Classes for mentally retarded children have been 
operating in the public schools of large cities for 
a long time, but it is only in recent years that 
smaller communities have been able to offer this 
service. The growth of this phase of the educa- 
tional program has been due to several factors. 
The increase in population and the shift of popu- 
lation from cities to suburbs have brought more 
mentally retarded children to the small city 
schools. There is increasing resistance from par- 
ents to putting their handicapped children in 
special institutions. Modern medical care is an- 
other factor. Handicapped children are being 
saved who would have died a short time ago. 
Better transportation and more enlightened ideas 
on the treatment of these children are also con- 
tributing factors. As knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding increase and as transportation fa- 
cilities improve, parents are bringing their re- 
tarded children from the back rooms of their 
homes into the classrooms of the public schools. 

One of the new roles which elementary school 
principals must take as the school accepts more 
responsibility in this area is in the administration 
of classes for the mentally retarded children. It is 
not imperative that principals be experts in the 
treatment of mental retardation. But some famil- 
iarity with the characteristics of these children 
does help to make planning and administration of 
programs for them more successful. 

Even at their best, mentally retarded children 
have two strikes against them with low intelli- 
gence and, often, socially unacceptable behavior. 
The principal's philosophy and actions will de- 
termine how well the school as a whole is going 
to accept and help these children. 

The principal can do a great deal by helping to 
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make sure that the objectives and aims of the re- 
tarded class are understood by teachers and other 
personnel in the building. The understanding and 
cooperation of all these people are essential if the 
program is to be successful. The principal may 
also urge that each teacher help children in the 
regular classes develop a sympathetic understand- 
ing toward the problems of the retarded child. 
For example, a teacher may explain to her group 
that just as they, individually, do some things 
easily and have difficulty in doing other tasks, so 
some children have most trouble in school work. 
The teacher may stress the fact that even tho 
some children are not as quick to learn as others, 
they are just as important as individuals and are 
entitled to the same courtesy and consideration 
we should give to all. To try to avoid giving 
children a truthful explanation of other children’s 
limitations is a mistake, for this is a handicap 
which they recognize quite well. There is no 
effective way to shield children from life about 
them. 


Socialization Program 


This is an area of education in which the prin- 
cipal’s convictions about differences among chil- 
dren can benefit the most limited child in his 
school. He should recognize that the aims and 
outcomes of special education are different from 
those of education for normal children. Socializa- 
tion is a much more important part of the educa- 
tional experience of a retarded child than is aca- 
demic achievement. Many follow-up studies of 
retarded adults show that socialization is the criti- 
cal factor for success in life. The ability to get 
along with people and to obey elementary social 
customs is, within limitations, more important 
than the relative level of intelligence. 

The principal can help set up a good socializa- 
tion program. Some important objectives of such 
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a program are that each child be taught clean 
body habits, proper eating habits, and good table 
manners. These can often be taught in connec- 
tion with a hot lunch program. Other points such 
as training in good work habits and dependability 
are more ‘difficult to teach but can be included as 
a part of each school activity in which the child 
engages. 

During the regular school day, a socialization 
program can bring retarded children into the 
normal classes for short periods of time. This 
may be in connection with art, music, physical 
education, or any activity in which the 
child may participate without being too seri- 
ously handicapped by his particular deficiency. 
By having a regular class in which they take part, 
retarded children gain needed 
which carry over outside of school. Another op- 
portunity to integrate these children with the 
regular classes comes when the v 


other 


social contacts 


various holiday 
programs are being planned and carried out. It is 
good to remember in developing a socialization 
program that, in general, retarded children adjust 
best with normal classes in which the children are 
of their own their 
physical size. 


chronological age or own 


= 
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Appropriate Equipment 


Principals should also be responsive to the need 
for certain kinds of equipment for special rooms. 
Folding screens are sometimes needed to isolate 
“off day.” Work benches are 
useful as a means of developing manual skills 
and attitudes towards, working with the hands. 
Many times a cot in a quiet room is necessary for 
children who become very tired or agitated. Be- 
cause this is a relatively new area of ‘teaching in 


a single child on an 


the public schools, many materials need to be tried 
on an experimental basis. 


Working with Parents 


The parents of retarded children sometime 
feel guilty and responsible for their child’s con- 
dition. If they have had to wait a long time for a 
speci ial class or if their child has been refused ad- 
mittance to the regular 
hostile towards school authorities. Consequently, 
they tend to stay away from the school and avoid 
parent activities. 

The principal can do a lot to help these parents 
feel wanted. Perhaps the easiest way to meet these 


grades, they may be 
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parents for the first time and to gain their confi- 
dence is to visit their homes. Another method 
might be to meet them just before or after their 
regular individual conference with the teacher. 
In all of these relationships, the principal must 
show that he understands their problems and is 
anxious to do what is best for their handicapped 
child. Helping the parents with their problems 
has the effect of reducing the tensions they are 
under. In turn, this will be transmitted to their 
child. In many cases, a good relationship with the 
parents has resulted in better adjusted children. 

The challenge to educators in this field focuses 
on teaching skills for living to the child of limited 
intelligence. Provided with educational programs 
that meet their social needs, many mentally re- 
tarded children will be able to take their places 
in community life and in no way become burdens 
to society. With the ever increasing growth of 
public education, the necessity and demand for 
special education will also increase. This, then, is 
an area of education that every principal should 
be familiar with as he searches for ways to edu- 
cate all children. 





There are a number 
readily available which are helpful in work- 
ing with retarded children. Part II of the 
ath Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, The Education of 
Exceptional Children, is a general 
source of information. 
coverage is given by Kirk and Johnson in 
Educating the Retarded Child. Many excel- 
lent pamphlets on this subject are available 
from the United States Government Print- 
ing Office, the New York State Society for 
Mental Health, the National Association for 
Retarded Children, and from 
departments of education. 


of publications 


good 


A more complete 


various state 


The two professional organizations most 
concerned with these children are the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, NEA, and the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency. The magazines of 
these two groups are Exc eptional Children 
and the American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency. Each related to the 
more specific problems encountered in this 
field. 
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Principals 
im Action 


ALF H. WALLE 


A rather recent bit of research has revealed, 
say the reporters of the study, that the present 

supervisory abilities of public school. principals 
are wholly inadequate. More specifically, the find- 
ings of the study indicated that school principals 
are 1) not skilled in supervision, 2) inclined to- 
ward favoring practical experience rather than 
professional study, 3) neglectful of educational 
phases of the school program, 4) not democratic, 
5) not cognizant of the need for good public re- 
lations, 6) neglectful in keeping the public in- 
formed about the status of the schools." 

The findings of this study were based upon the 
results of interviews with some 4o school princi- 
pals plus supplementary data from approximately 
100 other interested persons. 

It should be recognized that these findings ap- 
ply only to the areas in which the study was 
conducted, and that they should not be construed 
as representative of the av erage principal in our 
nation’s schools today. This would be a distinctly 
erroneous conclusion. As a former elementary 
and secondary school principal, I have found 
little evidence to justify such startling statements 
about the principals with whom I have worked. 


1M. Dennison Olmstead. “Analysis of the Principal- 
ship.” American School Board Journal, September 1953 
p. 50. 


Alf H. Walle is Chairman of the Division of Fine and 
Applied Arts at Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, 
Tennessee. 
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What Is Happening? 


Many principals spend a great share of the day 
teaching in the classroom. In spite of this, they 
are performing splendidly in providing leader- 
ship for the educational programs in their schools, 
They are immersed in curriculum revision and in 
analyzing methods of instruction for the purpose 
of developing a working philosophy and pro- 
gram for the schools in keeping with the needs of 
the times. Thru constant encouragement and sup- 
port, they are responsible for the growth of staff 
members and for releasing creativity thru careful 
utilization of staff talents. 

Our school principals are 
shops and conferences in which vital educational 
problems are being challenged and solved thru 
the application of group intelligence and careful 
utilization of resource personnel. The schools are 
reflecting the results of the growth of our school 
staffs thru the wise use of these in-service train- 
ing programs. The outcomes of in-service train- 
ing programs and workshops have been scores of 
improvements in such vital areas as teacher atti- 
tudes and interests, student-teacher relationships, 
organization of the materials of instruction, and 
student participation in planning and conduct- 
ing their learning experiences. Professional study 
is vital to our school principals and they avail 
themselves of every opportunity to grow in their 
work despite acute difficulties. 

Literally, millions of children are attending 
school today in rickety and inadequate buildings, 
In addition to this, schoal principals must plan 
for another million students on a part-time basis 
because of overcrowding. Principals are plan- 
ning for the present and the future in a profes- 
sional manner on the job. Professional study 
cannot always be measured in terms of semester 


gathering at work- 


hours or graduate residence study. 

The fact that public schools are operating with- 
out adequate space and without sufficient equip- 
ment to facilitate the educational programming 
has forced a tight kind of organization which 
could be interpreted as regimentation by those 
superficially observing the program. Actually, 
however, what may sometimes look like authori- 
tarianism is in reality good management of school 
resources to insure that space and equipment are 
utilized to the maximum for the benefit of the 
total school program. When principals are con- 
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cerned about individual differences among chil- 
dren, are vitally interested in the participation 
and growth of all students, and are implementing 
their programs toward developing a sense of re- 
sponsibility and dependability in students, it 
would seem that the democratic process is being 
applied to a very marked degree. 

Most school principals have implemented a 
rigid program of education as best they can to 
meet the needs of the students. The rigid cur- 
riculum is not controlled by school principals but 
is more often regulated by standards established 
by other authorities. Principals have been plead- 
ing for a reexamination of existing requirements 
to increase the holding power of the school and 
help extend educational opportunity to all. Little 
has been accomplished, however, and many of 
our youth leave the classrooms yearly because 
they see little value to themselves 
ing academic requirements. 


in the exist- 


There are perhaps no other individuals in po- 
sitions of administrative responsibility who are 
more often forced to break rules of intelligent 
office administration than are school principals. 
As mentioned before, many principals spend a 
great share of their time in the classrooms. Dur- 
ing this time their desks are vacant, their offices 
deserted. Neither administration nor —— 

can be carried on while principals are on duty a 
classroom teachers. Furthermore, clerical assist- 
ance is not generally provided for principals, so 
clerical work accumulates and falls on the prin- 
cipal’s shoulders at the close of the school day. 
This false economy forces professional persons 
to spend hours on administrative minutiae. And 
they must still attend to the variety of demands 
placed upon them by the public and by student 
and faculty personnel. 

School principals will be the first to admit that 
many things are not being done which should 
be done. But they cannot shift office duties when 
there is no office staff to whom they can delegate 
administrative details. of the 
educational program must sometimes be foregone 
because of the necessity for preparing det ailed 
papers and administrative reports. This is tragic 
and the full impact of this false economy and the 
ang discouragement of our school princi- 
pals have resulted in scores of capable adminis- 
trators leaving the public schools of our country 
yearly. 


And vital phases 
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The leadership of school principals has been 
especially outstanding in providing guidance and 
encouragement to school staffs. Altho their many 
duties limit the time available for guiding over- 
all school improvement programs, still principals 
are encouraging the teachers on their staffs by 
means of their own example and by planned en- 
deavor. 

The accessibility of principals to the public is 
well known, both to the public and to school per- 
sonnel. School principals are the spark plugs of 
many civic endeavors. And they encourage and 
guide their staff members toward activities thru 
which they can effectively make a contribution 
and bring closer understanding between school 
and community. Working w ith the community 
our school principals lead the w ay in the improve- 
ment of civic safety, in the more efficient use of 
available resources, in the development of recre- 
ational programs, and many other important 
phases of community life. 

Our schools need improvement, and added lead- 
ership is certainly an absolute necessity if our 
program of education is to meet the needs of our 
citizens in today’s world. Our school principals 
and their staffs are performing well in develop- 
ing the skills which we all deem to be a vital as- 
pect of our educational program. Public school 
administrators are fully cognizant of the fact that 
the schools must continue to help children read 
well, write legibly, compute accurately, listen 
attentively, observe carefully, participate effec- 
tively, and make intelligent decisions. In addition 
to this, teachers and administrators are well aware 
of the need for developing sound values. Our 
way of life demands that our schools help stu- 
dents develop respect for other individuals, gen- 
erosity and kindness, appreciation of the aesthetic, 
sincere concern for the welfare and happiness of 
honesty and integrity, and loyalty to 
values can be 


others, 
democratic ideals. None of these 
overlooked in planning school programs. 

The schools of today, under the guidance and 
direction of our school principals, are good 
schools and will continue to improve. The pres- 
ent high caliber of our educational program is a 
direct reflection of the growth and ability of our 
public school principals. This growth has been 
purposeful and efficient, and it has been closely 
related to the needs of the times. May it con- 
tinue to be so. 
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JOHNNY AND THE PREsS 


Opening their Sunday papers one winter morn- 
ing last year, the citizens of Portales, New Mex- 
ico, found a full- -page feature about the way their 
schools teach reading. Headlined “Johnny Learns 
To Read,” this special write-up in The Portales 
Daily News gave a pictorial account of some of 
the ways second- grade Johnnys and Janies learn 
the wonder of the printed page. 

First pointing out that “in Portales schools, as 
in most good schools, reading is taught “gh a 

variety of ways... , the story focused « 
several specific learning activities. Readers were 
shown a class taking a ‘field trip to study nature, 
a small group playing word games, a girl reading 

“her very own newspaper,” a boy telling a story 

with puppets, class groups engaged in sharing 
experiences orally, silent reading, and sentence 
building. Each picture was accompanied by a 
carefully prepared caption, describing the activ- 
ity and its significance in the process of learning 
to read. 

Behind this story was another story—one of 
joint effort between the press and the schools to 
serve the community. In these days when there 
is a good deal of confused and often uninformed 
criticism about the schools, it is especially im- 
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portant that educators and members of the press 
cooperate to provide the public with reliable in- 
formation about our schools. Recognizing this, 
the editor of The Portales Daily News agreed to 
work with members of the schoo] system staff 
in preparing a story about the reading program 
in our local schools. 

To get the project under way, a group of ele- 
mentary school teachers and principals was asked 
to suggest the kind of presentation we should 
make. After considerable study, the committee 
met with the editor of the paper and decided that 
a picture story of second-grade reading activities 
should be used. T hey then selected the specific 
phases of the program which would lend them- 
selves well to pictorial treatment and a_ press 
photographer visited each elementary school to 
take the needed pictures. From these photos, the 
editor and committee selected seven to be used 
in the final story. For the accompanying captions, 
the committee supplied information about how 
the illustrated activity contributes to the reading 
program. The editor assumed final responsibility 
for writing the story content and arranging the 
pictures. 

Our purpose in preparing this newspaper story 
Was not to attempt to answer all the questions of 
our patrons. We hoped, rather, to create interest 
in the reading program and to build a desire to 
learn more about it from teachers and adminis- 
trators. We feel the result has been a deepened 
understanding of the schools on the part of par- 
ents and the whole community. We now look 
forward to the possibility of continuing our co- 
operation with the local paper, making a full- 
page picture story about some phase of ‘the edu- 
cational program an annual project. 

R. Metvin James, Principal 
Grade Schools 
Portales, New Mexico 


Usine a TAPE RECORDER 


A tape recorder can have unexpected values. 
Last year our school purchased a tape recorder 
and as the term was about to come to a close, one 
of our first-grade teachers decided to record her 
pupils’ reading. She thought of this primarily as 
a motivating device for the children, but she also 
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contacted the teacher to learn more about what 

















ress 
e in- record could be maintained and passed along to had been going on. By that time, the pupils were 
this, show growth in reading skill as the pupils pro- out of school for the term so the teacher arranged 
d to gressed thru the grades. for the mothers to come to school one morning 
staff Selections to be read’ were chosen from the during the post-school period to hear the tape. 
‘ram basic reading text. Each pupil prepared for the The mothers were keenly interested as the record- 
recording session by reading silently and then ing was played for them, each listening intently 
ele- rehearsing orally the selection he was to record. for ‘ ‘My name is Sallie” or “My name is Dickie” 
sked Then one day we brought in the tape recorder, which prefaced each child’s performance. The 
ould helped the pupils become familiar with it, and teacher then talked with each mother about the 
ittee had each child make a recording of his selection. reading progress of her child, using the tape re- 
that It was surprising how much interest these first- cording as a basis for discussion. 
ities graders took in the operation and what veterans We realized from this experience that here was 
cific they seemed to be in front of the microphone. a medium of contact with parents which should 
em- Very few errors were made. One little girl did be followed up and perhaps developed into a 
ress say “. . . the dog ‘woggled’ his tail” rather then teacher-pupil-parent reporting device. This idea 
| to “waggled,” but all in all the reading was accurate may be new only to us; other teachers may have 
the and was done with a conside1 ‘able amount of used the tape recorder for this purpose many 
ised expression. times and in many places. For us, however, it was 
ons, It was only after the recording had been made a pleasant discovery and we intend to experiment 
1OW that we noted the parent interest in the project. further this year. 
ling Of course, the boys and girls went home with Juian D. Morse, Principal 
lity their tales of the experience : ened managed to com- Macclenny Elementary School 
the municate well enough so that several mothers Macclenny, Florida 
ory 
, of 
oes LANNING SCHOOL CURRICULU 
P l THE ELEMENTARY R M 
: to . . 
nic by George A. Beauchamp, Northwestern University 
ned Dr. Beauchamp presents the concepts of cur- He develops a systematic treatment, cover- 
: riculum as the design of a social group for ing: 1) the curriculum to be planned; 2) the 
_ the educational experiences of children in fundamental considerations for curriculum 
0k school. He insists upon wide-spread lay par- planning, and; 3) techniques and procedures 
co- ticipation in curriculum—a concept in har- needed. 
i] mony with both the definition of curriculum Published 1956, 295 pages, 6” x 9” 
a and democratic prescription for social insti- 
Ju- tutions. 
' HE DYNAMICS OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 
THE DYNAMI F SCHOOL-COMM Ll 
by Roald F. Campbell and John A. Ramseyer, Ohio State University 
In this basic text, the authors clarify the is- areas for instruction of trainee teachers, and 
sues involved in citizen participation, offer the book presents the major issues and proc- 
insight into the problem, and suggest princi- esses competently and clearly. I am very 
ples as guides to action. favorably impressed.” 
Commenting on the text, one professor Published 1955, 205 pages, 534” x 83%” 
writes: “This is one of the most important 
ies. . . . . 
examination copies available, write to: 
ler 
ne ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
er ; 
. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
as 
Iso 
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A new film ...a unique approach to reading ... 


INDIVIDUALIZING READING INSTRUCTION 
IN THE CLASSROOM 








Script material by: Irene Vite 

: ; ) <= 
Supervision by: Alice Miel 
Produced by: Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 





DESCRIPTION OF THE FILM 








This new, twenty-minute sound film shows first graders making rapid prog- ILLID 
ress in learning to read through an individualized approach. First the audience 

sees the children planning what they will do during the activity period—the time Du 
when the teacher will work with a few individual readers. After necessary prepa- Princ 
rations are made, the children begin the creative activities they have chosen. As ence 
the activities get into full swing the teacher can work with individuals. “A rit 
Four readers have their time alone with the teacher—a time to read from be hos 
books they have selected. During these intimate reading sessions, the audience en 
sees clearly how this personalized approach enables the teacher to give the kind oe 
of instruction each pupil needs. She tests the grasp of concepts and main ideas, a, 
helps with word attack and phonics, encourages fluency in oral reading, and ae 
shares enjoyment in experiences related to the reading. prob! 
PURPOSES OF THE FILM MAKI 
This film has been prepared to— OF 

. show individualized instruction as one of many ways of working with é 
children we 

a a : eral 
. present some advantages of an individualized approach to classroom a 
reading—the teacher gets to know each pupil better, is able to help ; ey 
each one where and when he needs it most fall’ 
. illustrate the essentials of individualizing reading instruction—care- a 
ful planning, a generous supply of materials, a well-stocked class- and 
room library, a class that has been taught to work independently. i 
I 
— . cern: 
RENTAL OR PURCHASE a 
To rent a print of INDIVIDUALIZING READING INSTRUCTION IN “tg 
THE CLASSROOM, consult your local educational film library, If this library ot 
does not yet have the film, write the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, ieee 
Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. oe. 
If you are considering purchasing the film, the Bureau of Publications will cratic 
gladly send you a preview print. The price of the film is $90.00. r) 

BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 

TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ‘4 
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—“ IN = W S. LOCAL-STATE-NATIONAL 


State and Loeal 


ILLINOIS 


During October, the Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association held a three-day confer- 
Theme of the meeting was 
a sequel 


ence in Springfield. 
“Arithmetic in the Elementary Schools,” 
to last year’s meeting on re ading. In addition to 
speeches, discussion groups, and a commercial ex- 
hibit, the program included a session at which 
participants queried a seven-man panel about 
problems of arithmetic instruction. 


MARYLAND 


Officers of the Maryland Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and presidents of sev- 
eral local elementary school principals associa- 
tions in the state met in Washington, D. C., this 
fall for a two-day leadership conference. Pur- 
pose of the meeting was to survey the: strengths 
and weaknesses of the state organization and to 
plan a program for the coming year. 

Discussion dealt with three major areas of con- 
cern: 1) the purpose of the organization; 2) the 
need for a professional igen. school princi- 
pals association in the state; and 3) a program of 
action. During the course of 4 meeting, the 
group considered a program for their state asso- 
ciation which would involve: 


1) Developing an organ of communication 
within the organization. 
) Maintaining a continued study of the salary 
schedule for elementary school principals 
in the state. 
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3) Working toward the mane ment of suf- 
ficent instructional personnel, particularly 
in the special services area. 

4) Working toward the employment of ade- 
quate non-instructional personnel. 


5) Undertaking a research study of problems 
concerning principals and teachers and non- 
professional workers. 

6) Restudying the constitution of the state as- 
sociation and making necessary revisions. 

OKLAHOMA 


Science in the Elementary School Curriculum 
is the subject of the eighth yearbook of the Okla- 
homa Elementary School Administrators Associa- 
tion. This is a particularly timely publication for 
Oklahoma principals since it follows two recent 
conferences dealing with elementary school sci- 
ence—a South Central district meeting last spring 
and a special workshop during the summer at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

Articles for the 92-page publication were con- 
tributed by principals, teachers, college instruc- 
tors, and business executives. They include both 
general discussions of the topic and specific de- 
scriptions of successful classroom practice. 


TEXAS 


Asa follow-up on their annual spring meeting 
last April, the Texas Elementary Principals and 
Supervisors Association has recently published a 
48-page vearbook summarizing the conference. 
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86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID ($3...) DUPLICATOR 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 


available in these subjects: — 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 











In it are the major addresses given on the confer- 
ence theme, “Creative and Recreative Arts in the 
Elementary School,” as well as a roster of the As- 
sociation’s membership. 


National Department 


BE SURE TO VOTE! 


November may be gone . . but you still have 

an Opportunity to exercise your vote in an im- 
portant national election! Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, will 
be elected this January. Everyone who has 
joined the Department for the current year is 
“registered” and will receive a ballot in the mail 
shortly after the first of the year. Offices to be 
filled in this election are those of president-elect, 
vice-president, and two members-at- large. See 
p. 30-31 for information about’the candidates. 

As provided by the Department’s Constitution, 
the candidates for office were selected by a Nomi- 
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Bookcase 


Mor-Pla Mobile 


Has almost 15 feet of shelf space, yet meas- 


ures only 37x1534 inches. Extra book 

shelves for every classroom with this new 

2-sided bookcase that rolls anywhere. Un 

finished, on big quiet casters, $36; on 

gliders, $29; acid, alcohol, stain-resistant, 

natural color plastic finish, $9 extra. 
Priced f.o.b. Birmingham, Micl 


More information, or order direct from 








PO Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 


nating Committee. Members of the Committee 
for this year were Anne Christensen, Chairman, 
Principal, Pershing School, Lincoln, Nebraska; 


Caleb W. Bucher, Principal, Milton J. Brecht 
School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Mary Hoyt, 
Principal, Lincoln Elementary School, ! Napa, 


California; Harvey Mullinax, Principal, Linwood 
Elementary School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
and Ethel ‘Simmons, Principal, Grammar School, 
Trion, Georgia. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Here are the vital statistics about the Depart- 
ment’s 1957 Annual Meeting. Date: March 24-27. 
Place: Cincinnati, Ohio. Theme: Improving Edu- 
cational Opportunities for Children. Program: 
General sessions, small assemblies, clinic sessions, 
social events. Registration: For members only, 
pre-registration of $4.00; for non-members, reg- 
istration at Cincinnati of $7.00. Members may also 
register at Cincinnati for $5.00. Pre-registration 
forms have been mailed to all members. For more 
detailed information, see the center insert. 
ELEMENTARY 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

The Editorial Advisory 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY 
headquarters staff in Washington, October 11- 
3. Content for the remaining issues of the cur- 


Na- 
the 


Board of Tut 


PRINCIPAL met with 


rent publication year and the nature of the maga- 
zine program for 1957-58 was discussed. Present 
plans call for the theme “Background for the In- 
to be continued in the Feb- 
April, and May issues, followed in 1957- 


structional Program” 
ruary, 
58 with a series dealing with the specific i implica- 
tions of this background for elementary school 
education. 

The Executive Committee met at the headquar- 
ters office, October 1-s. 
this meeting will be included in the 1957 
bership Directory and Annual Report. 


A complete report of 
Uem- 


COOPERATION FOR COMPETENCE 


Boston meeting: 
ment’s current series of 


The fourth in the Depart- 


small regional confer- 


ences on preparation for the principalship was 
held in Boston, Massachusetts, November 16-17. 
About 150 persons from the six New England 
states atended. 

[. Joseph McCook, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Britain, Connecticut, opened the confer- 
ence by presenting an overview of preparation 
needed for the elementary school principalship. 
The participants then divided into small discus- 
sion groups to discuss these aspects of the over- 
all topic: professional standards and certifica- 
tion practices for elementary school principa!s; 

pre-service preparation for elementary school 
principals; 3) in-service education for elementary 
school principals; and 4) selection of elementary 
school principals. Before adjourning, the mem- 
bers of each state delegation met together to plan 
follow-up programs for their own states. 


Indianapolis meeting: Another regional confer- 
ence on preparation for the principalship is 
scheduled for early next year in Indianapolis, In- 
This meeting, serving Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
Missouri, Michigan, and Ohio, will be held 


diana. 
tucky, 
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Beginning Dictionary (Grs. 4-5) + Junior Dictionary (Grs. 5-8) - 
eh ae? Se AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 5 








See how they respond to definitions they can understand. ..a 
pronunciation key they can use . 
spelling, speaking that works for them. 


help with reading, writing, 


High School Dictionary 


Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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January 11-12. As in the case of earlier confer- 
ences, state associations of elementary school 
principals will designate the persons from their 
states who will be invited to attend. 

Working with the national Department to 
plan this meeting is a regional planning commit- 
tee composed of the following persons: Robert 
W. Richey, Chairman, Professor of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; James 
Burr, Professor of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; Grace Fitch, Principal, 
Franklin School, Jacksonville, Illinois; Vernon 
Hicks, Professor of Education, Michigan State 
University, Lansing, Michigan; Mamie Reed, 
Principal, Ladue School, St. Louis County, Mis- 
souri; and Basil E. Rohrer, Principal, Columbia 
School, Evansville, Indiana. 


Minneapolis meeting: Late this spring, a re- 
gional conference on preparation for the princi- 
palship will be held in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
This conference will be for the states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin. Helping the headquarters 
office to plan this conference are Robert W. 
Langerak, Chairman, Principal, Greenwood and 
Hanawalt Schools, Des Moines, Iowa; Madison 
Brewer, Professor of Education, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; Vincent Dodge, 
Principal, Roosevelt School, Fargo, North Da- 
kota; Otto E. Domian, Director, Bureau of Field 
Studies and Surveys, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Laurel M. Pennock, Principal, Jefferson School, 
Rochester, Minnesota; Leroy Peterson, Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin; and Lucille D. Rosenow, Principal, 
Meadowbrook School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


NEA CENTENNIAL 


As educators across the country must know by 
now, 1957 is a big year for the National Educa- 
tion Association. It was 100 years ago—in 185 
that a small group of teachers gathered in Phila- 
delphia and formed the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, later renamed the National Education As- 
sociation. 

To commemorate this centennial year, the 
NEA has established a special commission, the 
Centennial Celebration Commission, and is pre- 
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paring a variety of activities and materials to help 
educators and the lay public observe the occa- 
sion. Here is a report of some of the major fea- 
tures of these preparations. 


e A Desk for Billie, an hour-long motion pic- 
ture, was premiered on July 5, 1956, in Portland, 
Oregon, during the NEA’s summer conference. 
Since that time it has been shown widely on tele- 
vision and has received enthusiastic comment in 
the press. A Desk for Billie is the story of a child's 
fight for an education. And it is the story of the 
schools and the teachers who helped her—the 
child of migrant parents—become a “real per- 
son.” For information about borrowing or pur- 
chasing prints, contact the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations. 


e A leaflet to stimulate serious thinking among 
civic groups about the changes the past century 
has brought to our schools has just been released 
by the NEA. Titled To Consider Education in a 
Changing World, it provides around 
which a panel discussion can be planned for any 
of these topics: Manpower Shortage and Educa- 
tion; Our School Board at Work; ‘Education for 
Leisure; Discipline for Today’s Children, Educa- 
tion for Safe Living; A School Program for To- 
day; and School Buildings for Changing Times. 


outlines 


e A nationwide birthday party is slated for 


April 4. On this day, teachers and lay citizens will 


; participate in thousands of small birthday parties 


to honor the teaching profession and the NEA. 


e The NEA Centennial Convention will be held 
on June 30-July 5, 1957, in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, original birthplace of the NEA. Com- 
plete information about this convention will ap- 
pear later in the NEA Journal. 


e The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals will help celebrate the NEA Centennial by 
staging a pageant on the opening evening of the 

57 Annual Meeting. For the occasion, Merrill 
Van Pelt, Supervisor of Instrumental Music in 
the Cincinnati schools, has written an original 
script to dramatize the growth of the NEA over 
the past century. Production of the pageant will 
involve two large choruses and an orchestra, 
both composed of teachers and principals from 
the Cincinnati area. See the insert in this maga- 
zine for details on time and place. 
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NEA Activities 


WITH LAY ORGANIZATIONS 


Active public interest and support of the 
schools is one of the prime ingredients of a dy- 
namic, forward-looking system of public educa- 
tion. It is both for the 
schools and for the teaching profession. Recog- 
nizing this, the National Education 
works cooperatively with many nonprofessional 
organizations. These activities include coopera- 
tion Ww ith S1X important lay groups and continuing 
contacts with more than 50 others. Highlights of 
some of the NEA’s services in this area are given 
here. 


a source of strength 


Association 


Big Five for Schools 


Many organizations—both lay and professional 
—contribute to the support of the schools. Among 
these are the so-called “big five”—the National 
Education Association, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the National School Boards 
Association, the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, It is these groups which were 
largely responsible for the formation of the 
National Organizations Roundtable on Public 
Schools. The Roundtable participants have dis- 
cussed informally the White House Conference 
plans and recommendations and, more recently, 
suggestions for the Commission for Education 
Beyond the High School. The Roundtable 
also considered many current problems of edu- 


has 


cation from the standpoint of lay agencies. This 
ty pe of cooperation among friends of education 
is important to the promotion of the schools thru- 
out the nation. 

One of the “big five” which has priority in the 
lay relations activities of the NEA is the National 
School Boards This is a rapidly 
growing and influential voluntary organization 
composed of state school boards associations. 


Association. 


This description of NEA activities in working with the 
lay public was prepared by Glenn E. Snow, Assistant 
Executive Secretary for Lay Relations. 
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NEA President Martha Shull has recently 
pointed the NEA members of an interim joint 
committee composed of five NEA and five NSBA 
members. Matters for consideration of the com- 
mittee may include the proper function of school 
boards, professional organizations, and lay groups, 
evaluation of schools, and negotiation with teach- 
ers. The group tentatively plans to meet at the 
AASA convention in Atlantic City, New 

One of the NEA’s six permanent joint com- 
“big five’— the 
This 


a p- 


Jersey. 


mittees is with another of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
group is promoting new conferences at state and 
local levels to consider two topics of concern— 
“What Should Our Schools Accomplish?” and 
“Can We Finance Our Schools—Build and Oper- 

e Them?” 

It has been proposed by the Joint Committee 
that these groups re-examine the local and state 
pre-White House Conference reports, compare 
them with the final national recommendations, 
and then, re-assign 
priorities for action during the current year. 

The NEA-NCPT Joint Committee members 
think it very important to draw w idely upon the 
nation’s best thinking about school problems. 
Chere are literally 
which have similar difficulties to face in their 
educational programs. And tho independence of 


on the basis of their findings, 


thousands of communities 


decision is a vital part of American voluntary co- 
operation, still pooling the results of cooperative 
study and opening channels for the exchange of 
experience becomes most urgent if America is to 
keep up with the rapidly growing demands on 
the public schools. No agencies can be more 
effective than the NEA and the NCPT in the 
1956-57 solution of some of these problems. 


Magazine Publishers 


The Joint Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation works on projects to help interpret the 
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schools to the people. An NEA staff committee 
puts out the Magazine Report. Ten or more of 
the best magazine articles published each year are 
selected for the Report. They are briefed, multi- 
graphed, and sent to about 5,000 education and 
lay leaders thruout the country with suggestions 
to read the articles, write letters about them to the 
editors, and send the briefs to other leaders for 
similar treatment. Two of the outstanding articles 
sent recently to leaders are taken from the Sep- 
tember 10, 1956, issue of Life and from the No- 
vember 1956 issue of Parents Magazine. 

A subcommittee of the NEA and the Magazine 
Publishers Association is advising with represent- 
atives of the Magazine Publishing Association in 
the preparation of a series of articles on reading 
for adults. 

Another important activity of this Joint Com- 
mittee is the sponsorship of the annual Editor- 
Educator Conference, a high-level invitational 
meeting to discuss important matters facing the 
public schools. The conference stimulates coop- 
eration between educators and editors in securing 
accurate interpretation of school problems. 





Lasting Interest Value 


makes JUDY MATERIALS the most 
successful teaching aids you can use! 


Judy Puzzle Inlays ap- 
peal to all children in 
wide age range and in- 
terest level. 














Judy Story Sets for cre- 
ative expression in story 
telling — language arts 
and social studies. 


Judy Alphasets are 
simple and easy to use. 
Effective for spelling, 
phonics, vocabulary 
building, arithmetic, 
alphabetizing, signs and 
displays, photographic 
titles. 


SEND TO DEPT. NEP 
FOR FREE CATALOG OF 





all classroom 








tested materials 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





310 N. Second St., 





The New Look... 





PRs5—North America 


PICTORIAL RELIEF MAPS 
with merging colors 
This new type of physical-political map gives three-dimen 
sional realism to the map of North America. A unique 
method of printing provides merging colors 


¢ Brilliant merging colors give the effect of gradual 
elevation changes. The blending colors create a 
new visual image of the elevation changes that are 
on all contour-layer maps. 


The unique shaded relief technique creates a 
three-dimensional view. When combined with the 
merging colors, a vivid portrayal of slope and 
ruggedness of terrain is achieved. 


Superimposed upon the topographic base is up 
to-date cultural and political information 


The profile diagram is in the same _ horizontal 
scale as the map... . giving greater interpretive 


meaning to the inened. 


Supplementary maps showings annual rainfall, 
distribution of people and utilization provide a 
valuable aid for comparative studies. 


Large size, 44 by 65 inches. Hand mounted on 
muslin. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET: N.E.P.-12 


9 N. Elston Avenue, 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.GHiCAGo 18, Illinois 
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. " 
Language for Daily Use: This series works in the classroom. At each 
NEW EDITIC yN grade level, pupils know the satisfaction of 


success. Skills are developed in meaningful 


* language situations. A stron roger: I 
by Mildred A. Dawson Buas Pe a 
. usage and grammar is offered. 
and others : 


Sueeess in Spelling 


The flexible word list is based on extensive 


research. Pupils work toward definite goals , 
by Richard Madden and 


that lead to spelling power. By employing a 
cd Thorsten R. Carlson 


a rich variety of exercises—auditory, visual, 


and kinesthetic—these books meet the needs 


Clothbound and Workbook Edition 


of all children. for Grades 2-8 
yr « -_™ 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 














Announcing the 
Golden Anniversary Edition 


of 
THE ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


For Grades 1 Through 6 


e Lesson plans geared to the needs of superior, average, and immature groups. 





e Complete and convenient Teacher’s Guidebooks with special marginal and paragraph headings, 
pointing up the introduction, growth, and maintenance of reading skills from lesson to lesson. 


e Lively, full-color illustrations. 
e Bright new cover designs. 


e Delightful stories of high interest level augmented by challenging and complete supplementary 
materials. 


Write for Further Details to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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NEW 


and worth reading 








EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP AND THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. By 
Spain, Drummond, and Goodlad. New York: 
Rinehart and Company. 1956. 371 p. $4.50. 


To be a principal of an elementary school may 
mean anything from being a somewhat glorified 
errand boy to being a respected educational 
leader. The position is still in the process of be- 
coming. 

This book, one of the Rinehart series on ele- 
mentary education, can contribute to the process. 
The authors have written a book which ought to 
be studied like a textbook by any educator who 
occupies or aspires to the post of elementary 
school principal. It would be equally worthw hile 
for all others engaged in elementary education 
for it develops a view point on the cooperative 
operation of a school under a principal’s leader- 
ship which needs to be better understood and 
desired. The concept of educational leadership 
in the person of the elementary school principal 
which is developed in this book is sought by all 
good school systems, but fully realized in very 
few. Too often the principalship is more like a 
mutation or hybrid, a local development, grow- 
ing from local needs and personalities. 

The authors develop their theme in three sec- 
tions. The first proyides a general and historical 
background for the subject. The second deals 
with the principal’s role in giving leadership in 
curriculum and program development. The third 
explores his role in pupil services, administration, 
and community and professional relations. 
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This is no book of theory. 
enced principal will find practical ideas he can 
use in every phase of his job. It will help him to 
see his job in a perspective seldom available in the 
day-by-day duties which submerge him in local 
tasks. It can serve as a college text and, even 
better, as a basis for an in-service evaluation of 
the principalship in every school system in the 
land. From its pages, the reader will catch a vi- 
sion of what the elementary school principalship 
can become and how it can improve the educa- 
tion of children—the only purpose for which 
schools, teachers, or principals exist. 


The most experi- 


MANPOWER AND EDUCATION. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, NEA. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1956. 


27 p. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25 


The United States today finds itself urgently 
concerned over its manpower resources. At a 
time when our need for trained manpower is 
approaching a climax, our pool of productive 
workers is smaller than it has been in the past. 
This will continue until the 1970’s when the large 
number of children now being born grow up to 
become what may then be a surplus of produc- 
tive manpower. This sequence from “trough” 
to “surplus” demands the best possible under- 
standing and planning in order that the work of 
the nation may go smoothly on. 

Education is one of many fields which must be 
concerned with the problems arising from this 
situation. “The fullest possible education of all 
Americans is the key to meeting manpower needs. 
This fact has prompted the Educational Policies 
Commission to prepare Manpower and Educa- 
tion. 

This report is in three parts. Part I deals with 
the manpower problem. It describes the changes 
which have brought about the current problem, 
with special emphasis on the new sources of 
power and the development of automation. It 
then deals with the occupational areas where 
shortages are most acute and concludes with an 
analysis of “under-used resources.” 
sion reached is that we are in an era of rapid 
change and heavy manpower demands. Our re- 


The conclu- 
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peri- | sources are adequate if we make full use of all (1) Continued and general upgrading of the 
can |} our manpower sources, many of which are not entire labor force is essential. More and more 
m to | now fully used. The problem i is not one of num- people must be adequately educated. 
1 the bers alone but also one of the full development of (2) Education must show concern for careers 
local every individual. This becomes a problem for and for full development of the personal qualities 
even education which must help prepare each Ameri- and abilities of every person. 
n of | can to contribute his full capacities. (3) Post high school programs for the de- 
the Part II deals with the relation of manpower velopment of skilled semi-professional workers 
a vi- | and of education to the democratic values and should be utilized. Education, labor, management, 
ship ideals which must be involved in all deliberations and the military must work together to prov ide 
uca- and decisions. It is pointed out that the needs of career training. 
hich | the nation for manpower are not always the (4) Guidance and counselling programs should 
same as the demands. Demands made by special be extended and rooted in the realities of the 
fields may sacrifice larger values. Theologians, manpower situation. 
artists, and writers may actually be most needed (5) Every person should be educated to the 
\ by our society—even tho the demand is for sci- highest lev el of his abilities. The specially gifted 
ial entists or engineers. There must be a balance and should be identified early and developed fully. 
ye recognition ‘of broad values if the general wel- (6) Since the teacher is the key to all these 
FE . fare is to be advanced on all fronts. We need implications for education, the recruitment of 
ath sound social action in all areas. —_ qualified teachers is a priority need in our society. 
; Part II] makes up the last half of the book. It [his must be coupled with improvement of edu- 
deals in detail with the implications for education cational standards and practice. 
ntly of the manpower situation presented in Parts I JoHN STERNIG 
\t a and II and makes the following recommendations: Book Review Editor 
‘ris 
‘tive 
past. 
arge BETTER TEACHING THroucH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 
p to 
juc- Teaching Arithmetic is Easy with 
gh UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 
sol Grades 1-8 
1956 Copyright McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke 
t be Step-by-step teaching plan e Easy to read and unde 
this stand e A visualized approach to help pupils “see” the 
t ol processes e Abundant practice and problems 
eds. TEXTS—FACSIMILE MANUALS—PRACTICE BOOKS— 
cies ANSWER BOOKS—INDEPENDENT TESTS 
sin OTHER OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
vith The The 
iges GOOD ENGLISH ROAD TO HEALTH 
em, Series Grades 1-High School 
“ Grades 2-8, 1957 Copyright 
It 1957 Copyright Jones-Morgan-Maloney- 
rere Shane-Ferris-Keener —— 
. an 
clu- LAIDLAW BROTHERS * River Forest, Ill. * Summit, N. J. 
pid * Palo Alto, Calif. * Dallas, Texas * Altanta, Ga. 
re- 
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oming Events 








December 27-30: Winter Conference of National 


Science Teachers Association, NEA. New 


York City. 


February 15-20: National Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 23-27: 41st Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 


pals, NEA. Washington, Bm. C. 


March 1-5: National Convention, Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


March 17-21: 12th Annual Conference, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA. St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 20-23: National Convention, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, NEA. Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


March 24-27: Annual Meeting, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

March 29-30: 35th Annual Meeting, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Rand M¢ Nally brings to your attention . . . 


BAKER ° MADDUX ° 


Designed for Grades One through Six 


FOR THE PUPIL 

...a Challenge to his curiosity. 

A complete, balanced science program, 
articulated from grade to grade, alive and 
fun to read. Rich variety of functional full- 
color illustrations, stimulating questions, 
and provocative situations. Professionally 
controlled vocabulary for easy reading 
growth. 


FOR THE TEACHER 

.+. a science series designed for teaching 
ease. Complete teachers manual for each 
book. Distinctive organization, insuring 
planned yo om development of con- 
cepts and techniques. 


Remember . .. the Rand M¢Nally Representative 





A Dynamic New Child Progress Program for Elementary Science 


Junior Scientist Series rT] 


WARRIN 


in your area is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 


Rand MSNally & Company - P.0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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NEA. 
Every one of the men who represent Spencer 
Press to schools and libraries is an experienced, 
successful educator. These men have not 
abandoned their academic careers. Rather, 
they are extending and broadening their serv- 
ice in the education systems of their respective 
states. Teachers and librarians can be sure of 
competent and helpful counsel in a specialized 
field of education from their Spencer colleagues. 
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OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 
Herbert S. Zim 
Editor-in-Chief 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Franklin J. Meine 
Editor-in-Chief 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Marjorie Barrows 
Editor-in-Chief 
Nice t SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division, 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Through The Book of Knowledge _ | Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 

; 20 volumes of enrichment material for 
he will enter the wonderful classroom and library * Quick fact- 
finding cross-index plus 1860 concise fact 

. ae. , ae entries ¢ 12,200 illustrations: big, 
world of reading A ali and live dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 


oan 4 | his li modern charts and maps—all in 
in it the rest of 1S life. beautiful color and black and white. 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE* 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.®© 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





